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GRACE HOFHEIMER 
CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 
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2838W, Rockville Center. 
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ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT 
ART OF SINGING 
172 West 79th Street, New York 


Telephone 7122 Trafalgar 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE 

ART OF SINGING 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIOS 
1425 Broadway, N. Y Phone 2634 Penn. 


THE BOK UDIO 

Susan 5. B ; 
West 75th S New Y 
lel , Ir 


» Teacher of Singing 
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ROGERS 
BARITONE AND TEACHER 
OF SINGING 


Academy of Tekin of Singing 
Street, New York City 


FRANCIS 
CONCERT 


Member American 
144 East 62d 


FRANCES FOSTER 
VOCAL TEACHER ano COACH 
Dividing between 


N. § 


time 


New York and Hatirax, CANADA 


MR. FRANCIS STUART 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Pupil of Lamperti the Elder 


“Being in full possession of my method of 
singing, he has the ability to form great artists 
Francesco Lamperti 


Carnegie Hall Studios New York City 


MME. ANITA RIO 

SOPRANO 
Vacancies for a Few Pupils 
West 22nd Street, New York 


Phone: Chelsea 9204 


360 


MME. EMMA RODERICK 
TEACHER OF SINGING 

83rd Street New York, N. Y. 
Telephone Endicott 9685 


317 West 





WILLIAM THORNER 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 


Address: 209 West 79th Street, New York City 





CHARLES TAMME 
Teacher of Singing 
Studio: 2231 
Telephone, 


New York 


Trafalgar 3614 


Broadway, 





ALBERT VON 
PIANIST, 
251 West 


Phone 


DOENHOFF 
COMPOSER, TEACHER 
102d Street, New York 
Riverside 0366 





FREDERICK RiesperG, A.A.G.O. 
PIANO INSTRUCTION 
under Reinecke—Classies; Scharwenka 
Liszt—Technic New York School of 
ic and Arts, 824 West End Avenue, telephone: 
River 10,091. Courses arranged to suit individual 
requirements 
Personal address, 
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Studied 


408 West 150th Street 
Edgecombe 6250 





CARL FIQUE 
Prano a 
KATHERINE NOACK-FIQUE 
Dramatic Soprano 
FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE 
128 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn 





EDOARDO PETRI 


Master of Arts Columbia University 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Endorsed by world famous singers and 
educators 


1425 
Phone 


Studio: Broadway New York 


2628 Pennsylvania 





HANNA BROCKS 

SOPRANO 
Recitals—Instruction 
Musicac Courter, 437 Fifth 
Ave., New York 


Concerts 
care ot 
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LILLIAN SHERWOOD 
ART OF SINGING 
1425 Broadway (Metropolitan Opera House 
Bidg.), N. Y., Wednesdays and Saturdays 
Mail to 11 Morgan Avenue, Norwalk, Coan. 


NEWKIRK 


All 





EDWARD K. MACRUM 
VOICE TEACHER AND COACH 
Director of Music, Tompkins Avenue Congrega- 
tional Church, Brooklyn, N. 
35 East Ninth St., New York 
Apollo Studios, "Brooklyn 
Home telephone Lafayette 6433 





JESSIE FENNER HILL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 1425 Broadway, 
New York: Pennsylvania 2634 and 2688 


Phones: 





DUDLEY BUCK 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Member of the American Academy of 
Teaching and srt 

West End Avenue 


471 $ 
Endicott 7449 


New York 


Phone: 





VINCENZO PORTANOVA 
VOCAL STUDIO 

58 West 70th Street, New York 
Phone: 8955 Endicott 





DR. DANIEL SULLIVAN 


Teacher of International Artists 

NEILSEN, GEORGES BAKLANOFF, 
LYDIA LYPK( eu 

132 West 74th 
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PRODUCTION 
ARTHUR R. HARTINGTON, Assistant 
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Telephone: 


Master 
VOICE 


157 ce aoe 
Caledonia 0919 





DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist 
Nine years of successful teaching and 
Concertizing in Berlin 
Address: 155 West 122nd Street, New York 

Phone: 4778 Morningside 
In Summit, N. J., Mondays 
Stamford and New Canaan, Conn., Wednesdays 





PERCY RECTOR STEPHENS 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


36 West 73rd Street New York, N. Y. 





MME. SCHOEN-RENE 
235 West 7ist Street, New York 


Telephone: Endicott 8345 





BRUNO HUHN 


205 W. 57th St., New York 
Voice lessons, Coaching in English, French, 
German repertory, Oratorio 





H. COLLIER GROUNDS 


Pianist — OrGAnist — ACCOMPANIST 
CoacuHinG — COMPOSITION 


Studio: International Agency, 
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VOICE SPECIALIST 


corrects and rebuilds 
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STUDIOS 
106 Central Park West 
New York, Telephone: Endicott $654 


* MARGOLIS site 


e 1425 Broadway, Sulte 38. New York City 





Voice = 








“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 


f 
HAGGERTY-SNELL Je20"47,21. 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIOS, 1425 Broadway, New York 
Suite 15. Phone: 2634 Pennsylvania 


JOHN FINNEGAN 


Soloist St. mL =o vCathedra N. ¥. 
Tith St., Ekmburst, N. Y. Phone Havemeyer 2398-) 


ORGANIST 
“America’s Foremost 
Bach Interpreter.” 

151 E, 92nd,St., New York 
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CONCERT VIOLINIST AND TEACHER - 
Btudios: M liten 0) House Satis, 1425 Broad 
way, New Y 1 Aven Irvington, N. J. 

$ Pennsylvania 2634 and Bigelow 25634. 


OHN BARNES WELLS, Tenor 


many ey ie 


319 West 05th Street, New York 
Telephone: S748 Riverside 


COENRAAD V. BOS 


ACCOMPANIST—-COACHING 
in New York from Jssuary 25th until February 20th, 
ont at acti address: Ruedesheimer Platz 
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Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


SOPRANO 
TEACHER OF VOICE 
Columbia School of Music 
509 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


gDE LANCELLOTTI 


VOCAL AND PIANO TEACHER 
Appointments by Mail Only 
205 West 57th Street 


EARLE LAROS 


PIANIST-CONDUCTOR 


Mana er: Sherman K. Smith 
Broadway, New) York, 


MARIE 


DE KYZER 


Vocal Instruction 
28 West 63d St., N. Y. C. 
Tel. Columbus 7339 and Havemeyer 4027 
Summer Address: 
care Frederick Lack Co., 
Paris, 


ROBERT 


BRAUN 


Director 


Faculty of Fifty Members 


POTTSVILLE, PA. 


W. D. FIFE 


VOCAL ART-SCIENCE 
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Studios: 
150 Riverside Drive New York City 
Telephone: Schuyler 1286 














SERGEI 
KLIBANSKY 
VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 
Studio: 205 W. 57th St. 


New York City 
10324 Circle 


“a WILD 


Address care of 


Apollo Musical Club, 243JSo. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago, III. 











MUSICAL 
BLANCHE 


ARRAL 


Soprano—Paris and Metro- 
politan Opera Houses, also 
Concert Halls of Europe and 
Australasia. 

Persone Address: Grantwood, N. J Tel: 0270 Cliffside 
GEORGE HAROLD MILLER 
BASS-BARITONE 
Member of Actors Equity Association 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Apt. 3 West 43 East 58h St., N. Y. Phone 1159 Regent 


ELEMER VON PICHLER 


Cincinnati Conservatory 
VOICE CULTURE—CONDUCTOR—COACH 


Management: ALLEN-PICHLER CO 1730 Broadway, New York 


ELLIOT GRIFFIS 
TEACHER OF PIANO AND THEORY 


36 West 75th Street, New York City 
Trafalgar 6 6497 


HELEN THOMAS 


Basin Spiny Obese, Vel ad ‘pa 
ele. 
or Riots Deen’ Ne Y. City 4300 Susquehanna 


ARTHUR WARWICK 


PIANO INSTRUCTION 


118 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 
Telephone: 4780 Circle 


RALPH COX); 


COMPOSER—Teacher of Singing 
8 East 8th Street New York City 


FRANCIS GREER GOODMAN 
a = a i St. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Tel. 0162 Ingersoll 


“Spring is — “Joyous he. “Bubbles” 
d Other Songs b 


MABELANNA CORBY 


‘OR “iy ve or Direct 


Y-L fonc 


ONCERT SON 
65 Orange Road Montclair, New Jersey 


car HAMMANN 


PIANIST 
1716 Chestnut Street 
































Mrs. HALL MecALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Musical Management 
384 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 


“THE SCOTTAGE” 
MacDonough, Chenango Co., New York 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


ELLA BACKUS-BEHR 


231 West 96th Street, New York 


PHONE 1464 RIVERSIDE 


FERRUCCIO F. CORRADETTI 
Officier de L’Academie de France et de L’lnstruction Publique 


RENE L.UND 


ARITONE ~~ 
833 Buckingham Bn Chicago. Lakeview 2396 


S. WESLEY SEARS 























St. James Church 
22d and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia 


ORGAN RECITALS INSTRUCTION 


RUDOLPH REUTER 


= Planist ===. 
IN AMERICA 1926-27 
Haense! & Jones, Aeolian Hall, N. Y., or Mr. Virgil Smith, 
Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago 


MR. and MRS. 


Henry Howen HUSS 


Joint Recitals 
Piano and Voice Specialists 
Entire Preparation to Concert Stage 
Special Courses for teachers 
Studio: a Slowey Bidg., 113 W. 57th St. 
144 E. {50th St. 


Tel. Amott. Haven 0363, New ‘York 
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same Vocal Studios 


202 West 74th Street 
New York 


Tel.: 1965 Endicott 
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LAZAR S. SAMOILOFF 


Bel Canto 
Studios 


—~@- 


309 West 85 St. 
New York City 
Telephone 3475 Endicott 








GRACE G. GARDNER 
Acie Tee ttas 


Singer and vocal | ag 7 boa Tecos- 
onpe as a Voice Bull ‘olce pe 
Special Course in Diciion. Opera 
Oratorio and cream, ‘eacher renee ead 
many other successful fF — 
Cineinnati, Ohio. 





om MOWE s=. niin 


30 West 72nd St., New York City Tel. Pt Badicott 


BERGE Y 


Chicago Opera School 
Lyon & Healy Bidg., Chicago 


ELLEN/KINSMAN MANN 


CHER OF SINGING 
608 Fine Arts Building Chicago, Ill. 


TEACHER OF 
SINGING 

4 West 40th Street 

te York City 


one: 4897 Penn. 


‘KRAFT 


Concert - TENOR!- Oratorio 
Associated with Frank La Forge 
14 West 68th St. New York City 


GEHRKEN 5Stmnic Organist 


“Able technic and fine command. 
Drgelive, Eagle. 
Rapidly gaining wnique reputation.” — 


Y. Wor 
Eastman School of Music, Rochester, N. Y. 


KARL RECKZEH 


PIANIST 
KIMBALL HALL 
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CHICAGO 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 
Organist and Director, Brick "oo Temple 
Beth-El, Union 


be oy Seminary, 
412 Fifth Ave. York 


ELLA GOOD 
ECITALS—SEAY tralto 


ATORIOW-TEACHI NG 
Adérew: wo 


Buck West 
Avenue, New York. erate a dicott Ta08 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
BOSTON ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO 
Puplis Accepted. 312 Riverside, New York 


DAVID ZALISH 


PIANIST—TEACHER 
West 110th Street, New York City 
Telephone Cathedral 9542 


BIRDIGE BLYE fa: 


6424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 




















MARIE 
MORRISEY 


Contralto 


Management: 
Loudon Chariton, 
Carnegie Hall, New York 


MINTZ 


SOPRANO 


Teacher of Singing 
Residence Studio: 312 West 109th St., 
Telephone: Academy 0573 


LJUNGKVIST 


TENOR 
282 West End Avenue (Near 73rd St.) , New York Tel. 1547 Endicott 


MAARK MMJARKOFF 


Russian Dramatic Tenor 








Mme. Rhoda 





New York 





r 





VOCAL STUDIO 
31 West 89th St., N. Y Tel. 3222 Schuyler 


KARL KRUEGER 
rs CONDUCTOR 
of Philharmonic Orchestra LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


GRACE LAROM STELLNER 


Setentite Vocal Teacher, says: 
“ALL WHO TALK CAN SING” 
Metropolitan Opera House Bidg., 1425 Broadway, 
N. Y., Room 41 Twesday oat Fridey afternoons 











ARCHIBALD Coneert 
SESSIONS ‘“Scn" 
—Coach 
810 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK CITY 
Tuesday and Wednesday Cirele 0321 





FAY FOSTER 


Compeser, Vocal and Dramatie Coach 
Dramatic  ccottien * music one costume aumbers, 


pecialtie 
Address—15 West lith St, N. Y¥. City 


ARTHUR M. salam 


BARITONE 


Fine Arts Building 
4140 Lake Park , a 
hicago 
BELLE FISCH SILVERMAN 
Teacher of Singing 
Studio: New York (Wednesdays) 
Metropolitan Opere Higuee, ps, Phone: Penn. 2634 
Newark Johnson Ave. 
hens 


“Waveriy 4200. 
MARK OSTER 


Baritone - Vocal Teacher 
Studios: 1425 Kimball Bidg. Chicago, Ii. 


Mme. VIRGINIA COLOMBATI 


Teaches the Tree Bal bn vag 
Y. 




















Schuyler 5614. 





RALPH ANGELL 


ACCOMPANIST 
125 22d Street, Jackson Helgh L. I 


Telephone: Havemeyer 





ALBERTO 


BIMBONI 


Teacher of Singing 


2025 Broadway, New York 
Telephone 6074 Endicott 





SS C RA MER 


Concert — Opera — Recitais 
Telephone: 8338 Schuyler 


A. ZNAIDA 


VOCAL STUDIO 
PupilsPrepared for Opera, Concert and Oratorio 
1608 President St., Brooklyn, N. Y. Tel. 5507 Slecum 


Address: 161 West 86th St. New York. 











SIGHT SINGING 
EAR TRAINING 


Read music casily 
in filteen lessons 


Developed through 
aurel hermosy 


EVA E. FRISBIE 


ORGAN—PIANO—THEORY 
100 Carnegie Hall 
Cirele 1360 





NATIONAL OPERA CLUB °F AMERICA 


BARONESS KATHARINE EVANS VON KLENNER, Founder and President 
Offers Prize of $1000 for Grand Opera Voice (Female) 


For all Information apply te the President 


1730 Broadway, New Yerk 
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A.B.Chase 


“America’s Finest Piano” 


Established 1875 


A. B. CHASE PIANO CO. 


Division United Piano Corporation 


Norwalk, Ohio 














THE 


Original Welte-Built Welte Mignon 


CONSOLE REPERFORMING PLAYER for 
GRAND PIANOS and INTERIOR MECHANISMS 
in GRAND and UPRIGHT PIANOS 


With a Great Library of Original Welte-Mignon Music Rolls 
Consisting of over 2,500 Records by the Greatest Pianists 


WELTE-MIGNON 


GEORGE W. GITTINS, President 
Office and Warerooms: 665 Fifth Avenue 


CORPORATION 


New York City 


The Best Bargain is Quality— 


See Conover is one of the few great Pianos of 
today which is still — built y its original 
maker $3 33 $3 $2 $3 
q Its continued use in ‘outs institutions as the 
University of Chicago, University of Illinois, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Northwestern Univer- 
sity is the best proof of its satisfactory tone 
qualities and durability 33 $4 $3 33 


Send for free illustrated Art Catalog 
THE CABLE COMPANY, Chicago -- = -- 








MAKERS 























SHEET MUSIC ~ ] 5: 


‘ASk for Century Edition 


The more intelligent and the more thrifty you are, the more you will 
= appreciate CENTURY CERTIFIED EDITION sheet music. It is all sheet 
music can be, the very best edition of the world’s very best music. 


Although “CENTURY” Is only 15c a copy, It Is beautifull 


printed on the 


best of paper—Every bar is standard size, each note certified to be correct as 


the Master wrote it. 


You can't buy better—So why pay more than Centur 
(20c) in Canada when you buy Fifth Nocturne, Flower 


price (15c) and 
ong, Dying Poet, 


Spring Song or any of the other classical and standard compositions. 


Patronize the Century dealer, his low price Is possible only because 
of his small profit. if he can’t supety you, we will. Complete catalog 


of 2,300 Standard compositions 


ree 


MUSIC TEACHERS—Thousands of successful teachers use and 
recommend CENTURY certified music exclusively 
—because they know it is all that good music can 
be, yet it costs but 15 cents a copy, and they kuow 


parents appreciate the saving. 


CENTURY MUSIC PUBLISHING C). 
208 West 40th St., New York, N. Y. 











x SELINSKY 


308 West 85th Street, New York 


Pheme: Endicott 3475 





Leah Taught by the 


Avatiante tor ¢ for Concert. 
Fer Terms “hasty @ te Secretary 





CHRISTIAN ' HOLTUM 
American Baritone 


Season 1926-1927-Now Booking 
Mgt. F.C. Weidling, 131 West 42nd St., New York, Bryant 0139 


SDANIELL 


4 Soprano and Teacher of Singing 
© Address 131 West 110th St., New York City 
Telepkone Monument 0777. 


ALMA O’HAIRE 


CONCERTS —Soprano— RECITALS 
60 Northern Avenue New York City 














DO YOU WANT TO 
CONCERTIZE IN EUROPE? 


WE arrange _trans-continental 
tours at moderate prices. 


WE represent the leading or- 
chestras of Europe. 


WE are Vienna’s oldest and big- 
gest concert bureau. 


Concert Direction Gutmann 
(Hago Knepler) 
Konzerthaus Bldg., 
Lothringer Strasse 20, Vienna III 














WILLIAM REDDICK 


TEACHER OF PIANO 
HARMONY AND COMPOSITION 
Residence: 319 West 95th St,.N.Y., Phone: River 10021 


THE AEOLIAN COMPANY 


AEOLIAN Hai, New York City 
Manufacturers of the Supreme Reproducing Piano 
THE DUO-ART 














1926 

















. ‘ 
The most valuable piano in the world 
STEGER Pianos and Player Pianos combine all of the essentials of the ideal instrument 
—artistic design, finest materials, thorough workmanship and a wonderful tone quality. 
STEGER WELTE-MIGNON (Licensee) Reproducing Pianos. 
STEGER & SONS 


Piano Manufacturing Company, Founded by John V. Steger, 1879 
Steger Buliding, Northwest Corner Wabash and Jackson, Chicago, Illinois 




















The Finest Piano Action in the World 


WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS 


Gives the Pianist the Touch that Creates 
True Tone Color 


Manufactured in New York, U. S. A. 





MADGE AMICONE 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
Address care of Musical Courier, New York 


JACOB N. HELMAN 


PIANIST AND TEACHER 
320 East 176th St. New York, N. Y. 


 GLEASON == 
STALLINGS 


6 East 36th S 








Oroxmrz 





MEZZ0- 
SOPRANO 


w ¥ 
Tae ‘Caledonia ih een 


m@=COr 





MILTON SUTTON 


RCHESTRAS 
States after November ee vlives 
MILANO, 368 " ” 


: BENDITZKY 


629 Strattord Pl, and 900 Lren and Healy Bldg., Chicage 

















FMerson 


Known as “The Sweet-Toned Emerson” 
since 1849 


Emerson Piano Co., Div. United Piano Corporation, Norwalk, 0. 








H C TEACHER OF 
RL S08 Reagan Ave. 
R I 
YN 


The 
our ad appears 





REASO In this paper le 


because for generations we have been 
manufacturing planos of wonderful 
TONE QUALITY. It Is a piano for the 
artist, the singer and the professional. 
TONE, and TONE that will endure 


Ga = 
Bi .. a COACH AND TEACHER 
Deportment and Reatine Ey een and Diction 
Studie: 300 West 49th Street, N. ¥., Longacre 3720 
Office: 160 West 46th Street, N.Y. Bryant 7901 
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THREE CHOIRS FESTIVAL FEATURES ELGAR 


Elgar in His Native City—Two Great Oratorios—The Spell of the Cathedral—New Works by Walford Davies and Edgar 
Bainton—Beethoven’s Mass—From the Elizabethans to Holst 3 


Worcester, ENGLAND.—The old-established meeting of 
the Three Choirs of Worcester, Hereford and Gloucester 
has taken place at Worcester this fall. It was the 206th an- 
nual festival, this institution being the most ancient of its 
sort in the musical world. 

One does not go to the Three Choirs for new sensations. 
A spirit of mellow conservatism reigns in this part of Eng- 
land. It is a region of orchards, wooded hills and amiable 
rivers—a country still but little defaced by modern industries. 
Its chief pride is its grand ecclesiastical monuments of the 
middle ages, among which Worcester Cathedral, where the 
chief part of the festival is held, ranks high. 

The cathedral has indeed suffered from 
unruly men from time to time (both during 
Henry VIII’s Reform and the Cromwellian 
war), and also from Time’s slow usury. It 
remains a superb monument, however, and 
recent restorative work has been done. with 
learning and discretion. The beautiful black- 
and white thirteenth century choir and the 
fourteenth century nave are still virtually as 
the medieval builders left them. 

The cathedral setting gives to the Three 
Choirs’ Festival its peculiar charm. The 
actual choral singing is not as brilliant as we 
get in the north of England, and the pro- 
grams are inclined to be conventional. But 
even hackneyed music gains a new quality 
here, The cathedral makes the effect of veil- 
ing the sound. There is no echo. But edges 
are softened. One has the impression that = 
chorus and orchestra are at a greater distance = 
than they really are. Attention may wander 
—but it wanders among such _ beautiful 
things. Those high-uplifted Gothic vaults! 

Meanwhile, it must be allowed (and it 
would be unfair to make much of the charms 
of the festival withoftt mentioning its draw- 
backs), the mortal body suffers somewhat 
from the hardness of the ecclesiastical seats, E 
which takes us back to a more austere age. = 

It is pleasant, all the same, to see that year 
by year the festival draws increasing num- 
bers of visitors from overseas, principally of 
course from the British colonies and from 
the United States. The festival consists of 
morning, afternoon and evening sessions in 
the cathedral, two secular concerts (one in 
the old refectory of the ancient Priory) and, 
in between, any number of social engage- 
ments—luncheons at the Mayor’s, tea at the 
Deanery, and so on. The Bishop of Wor- 
cester was singing in the chorus this week. 

ELijJAH AND MESSIAH 

Elijah on the first day and the Messiah on 
the last day are unalterable features of the 
festival. hese time-honored oratorios at- 
tract the rural squires and parsons of the 
three counties, whose musical interests are 
simple and lacking in inquisitiveness. We 
London journalists who come down year by 
year to tell the Three Choirs what is good 
for them are never tired of pointing out that 
to give Elijah such an invariably conspicuous 
place is disproportionate and rather unintelli- 
gent. But there are excellent practical rea- = 
sons for the practice, after all. For one = 
thing, people come in their thousands to hear 
these works. (The cathedral accommodates 
about 3,000.) Too, the chorus knows the = 
music so well that less familiar works get 
more thorough rehearsal. 

All that need be said of the Messiah is 
that the soloists were Elsie Suddaby, Muriel 
Brunskill, John Coates and Robert Radford. 
Miss Suddaby is a young Yorkshire soprano 
who has the advantage of being a first-rate 
musician. She has a very bright and flexible 
voice which still has, occasionally, a hard 
edge. Miss Brunskill has a noble contralto 
voice, full of richness and dignity. She, 
again, is one of our newer singers, and she does not always 
avoid the typical fault of the English contralto in sinking 
into heaviness and “plummy” vowels. The two men have 
long been pillars of the Three Choirs. Mr. Coates brings 
to everything he does an artistic freshness and sense of 
sincerity and vision, Dear and great artist! Mr. Radford 
remains a splendid Handelian bass. 

The Elijah was the Australian baritone, Horace Stevens, 
who has established himself as the best singer of the part 
in England in recent years. He has a convincing earnest- 
ness of manner and a very telling declamation. The other 
soloists were Astra Desmond and Steuart Wilson. 


ELGAR 


The central features of the festival were the performances 
of a number of Elgar’s works, including the two oratorios, 
The Apostles and The Kingdom. Sir Edward Elgar is a 
Worcester man, and as the years go on the Three Choirs’ 
meeting becomes more and more an Elgar festival. 

The great man himself conducted, and although as a gen- 
eral thing he is not a very wonderful conductor he succeeds 
as no one else does with his own music. We often hear Sir 
Henry Wood, Weingartner and Bruno Walter conduct F1- 
gar’s music, and some of its poetry is invariably lost by 
them. It becomes more plain, positive and argumentative 
Elgar himself gives it a peculiar capriciousness, a flicker, a 


the hands of 
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politan season. 
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variability. His style is hard on the performer. But the Three 
Choirs and the London Symphony Orchestra (which always 
plays at this festival) know him. 

These factors, together with the softening, mystifying 
effect of the cathedral, make the Three Choirs’ performance 
something that no one who cares for Elgar’s art can afford 
to miss. In fact one does not know Elgar if one has not 
been to the Three Choirs’ Festival. How intensely one 
cares for this music is a matter of temperament. There 
are energetic spirits who simply cannot bear its languishing 
tenderness, its rapt mystical contemplation, its dulcet and 
drifting chromaticism. On the other hand Elgar has plenty 
of admirers who are entranced when his rare sweetness 
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MARION TALLEY 


Metropolitan Opera prima donna, who sprang into sudden fame last season. 
a demand was there to hear her throughout the country that she had to begin her 
fall concert tour on August 21, at Ocean Grove, N. J., where a record crowd of 
7,000 turned out to hear her sing in the great Auditorium. 
until October 18, after which she returns to New York to rehearse for the Metro- 
The cities which are to hear her include Winona Lake, 
Springs, Denver, Springfield, St. Joseph, Salina, Chattanooga, Pittsburgh (Kansas), 
Wichita, Topeka, Lincoln, Des Moines, Minneapolis, Fargo, Cincinnati, Detroit, 


and Akron. 
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degenerates into sugariness. 

The religious ecstasy of the two oratorios we heard this 
week is, indeed, not for every man. Many feel it to be ener 
vating. Yet no one, surely, can deny that, for what he is 
and what he sets out to do, Elgar is a master. Sounds obey 
him. His music faithfully reflects his spirit. The vogue 
among the youth of England is for a harsher and more brac 
ing music. We were glad this week at Worcester that the 
Three Choirs are not too susceptible to the changes of fashion 


Dame Acnes STILL A STAR 


The soloists in the Elgar oratorios were Dame Agnes 
Nicholls, Olga Haley, John Coates, Herbert Heyner, Horace 
Stevens and Norman Allin. Dame Agnes in the music of 
the Virgin had no longer all the lovely quality of her first 
youth, but some of her soft singing was of an ideal purity 
still. She rose nobly to the supremely beautiful solo, The 
Sun Goeth Down in The Kingdom. Norman Allin’s great 
bass told vividly in the Judas music, and Horace Stevens 
sang the Beatitudes with artistic dignity 

Other Elgar works of the festival were the unfailing 
Enigma Variations, of which we had a thrilling perform 
ance, and the war memorial ode, For the Fallen, which 
touches deep chords in Worcester—Worcester the “civitas 
fidelis” whose regiment in the dark autumn of 1914 died 
holding the Menin Road against all comers. 


Her tour will continue 


Colorado 


CL. 


The new works of the festival were not of any great 
scope. Chief of them was Walford Davies’s cantata, High 
Heaven’s King. This was a setting of part of Spenser's 
Hymn of Heavenly Love, together with a short extract from 
St. John’s Gospel. There were solos for baritone and 
soprano, 


WaLrorp Davies’s New Work 


Twenty years ago Walford Davies was one of the chief 
hopes of English music, but he has given to lecturing, to 
teaching and to organizing the energies that should have 
gone to composition. Of late years his works have been 
few and rather casual. Yet he has an accomplished 
technic and a distinct personal touch. His mind is plain, 
and devout. He evidently derives his ideas from Parry and 
Brahms. 

The new work contains some of the best music he has 
ever given us. Two of the baritone songs, in particular, 
should live. But it is to be feared that the work as a whole 
misses definitive shapeliness. In particular 
the realistic gospel scene seemed not to fit in 
with the gracious setting of Spenser in the 
earlier movements. Dorothy Silk and 
Howard Fry sang the solo music well. The 
composer conducted. 

A Hymn to God the Father, by Edgar 
Bainton, heard on Wednesday afternoon, was 
a setting of another magnificent poem—that 
prayer by the Dean which begins, Wilt Thou 
forgive the sin where | begun? 

Mr. Bainton, a north country musician, 
has a firm technic and has always aimed 
high. His music left us full of respect but 
beyond that, little feeling. It seemed a mis 
take to set so intensely personal a poem to be 
sung by a chorus. The effect of the strong, 
hammering words was dissipated. The music 
was far from conventional, and the singers 
had no easy task. (Sopranos and tenors 
were taken up to high C.) The chill and 
gloomy effect of the orchestral prelude was 
the best imaginative stroke of the whole 
thing 

At the first secular concert there were two 
short novelties. W. H. Reed, concertmaster 
of the London Symphony Orchestra, con 
ducted his own Somerset Idylls—two short 
pieces based on folk-songs, the first on one of 
the best of our traditional melodies, The 
Crystal Spring, and the other on the gay May 
Morning Alexander Brent-Smith, a young 
Worcester musician, conducted his suite In 
the Cotswolds, three little movements, rustic 
in spirit, unassuming, but perfectly neat and 
accomplished in workmanship 

BEETHOVEN'S MASS 

The chief task of the Three Choirs was the 
performance on Thursday of Beethoven's 
Missa Solemnis, which had not been heard 
here for several years, It is music that every 
self-respecting choir must face; but how 
many face it with light hearts? Beethoven 
whether he knew it or not, kept his singers 
on the rack. The work verges on the im- 
practicable, and yet it is a point of musical 
honor that we should practise it 

That grand testament of Beethoven's third 
period! The music towers above us, not to 
be grasped. But we should be poor-spirited, 
unaspiring beings if we did not niake at 
tempts at grasping it. 

Sir Ivor Atkins, organist of Worcester 
Cathedral, conducted. It is one of the char 
acteristics of this festival that the general 
conductor is the local organist. Organ-play 
ing is no school for conducting, and one can 
not pretend that Sir Ivor, excellent musician 
though he is—organist, choir-trainer, theori 
cian and composer—is a great coriductor. 
The Three Choirs came through the Mass 
without accident, and that is saying much 
: The soloists in the Mass were Dorothy 
s Silk, Muriel Brunskill, John Coates and Nor- 
= man Allin. Individually these are distin 
guished singers, but as a quartet they did not 
blend very well. The contralto and bass had 
grand heroic voices. The tenor was strongly 
He gave the verbal sense; he felt the gen 
But his tone was 
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individualistic. 
eral meaning and not merely the notes 
too separate a strand in the texture 

Miss Silk is an exquisite soprano. She sang beautifully 
in her very personal way, but we knew that this was not 
her real line. And yet, all said and done, we left the 
cathedral fecling that a good deed had been honestly at- 
tempted, and that all concerned were better men and women 
for the undertaking. 


AND VAUGHAN WILLIAMS 


These two names are inevitably linked. We had music by 
both men this week—Holst’s Te Deum and Vaughan Wil 
liams’s Pastoral Symphony, the latter conducted by the com 
poser. They are the chief influences in a big section of 
musical England today—the section which is a little weary 
of the dreaminess and the lusciousness of Elgar and Delius 

The Te Deum is a short work, but a very good one. It 
is straightforward and bold. Holst has not a subtle mind 
He makes for the main point and drives his idea home 
How many composers have struggled to make their musical 
thoughts fit the text of the Te Deum! Holst has done it so 
naturally that it looks easy. He has not found it necessary 
to worry over words in the usual modern way. The work 
is not new, but it is not much heard of, strange to say 

(Continued on page 25) 
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ARTISTS WE HAVE NOT HEARD 


No. III 


SALOMEA KRUCENISKI 
By J. H. Duval 


especially the New York public, 


crical Mull 
| mar f the world’s greatest operatic artists in 
ears, but not all of them. Even during the Grau 
Regime w Yi effort was made to bring together as 


ot the toremost mgers 


and operatic artists of the 
vded into one theater, when we had 


Ww a ; 

Roméo et juliette with Edouard de Reszke as Friar Laurence 
and Plancon as Capulet in the same cast, when Melba or 
Kan even sang Mi ie when we had Don Giovanni and 
Les Huguenots with those never-to-be-forgotten ensembles, 
even then many artists of equal stature were heard in 

pe who did not come to this country at all. ; 
We still continue to have our share of the opera singers 
tand highest in the Italian career and some others as 


and in the concert field one could almost say we hear 
of them—and yet—there is someone we have not heard 
excels in opera and concert, the only artist who, in the 
the same superlative quali- 
Salomea Kruce- 


nion of this writer, possesses 
ties of Chaliapin, but in a feminine way: 
iski 

It seems strange that this great dramatic soprano, this 
uperb interpreter both vocally and dramatically of the 
operas ef Wagner and Strauss and the songs of all nationali- 
ties. has never been heard either here or in England. And 
he has all the qualities in abundance that are demanded of 
an artist by the audiences and critics of New York and 
London 


Kruceniski! Why, her name is not known here at all. 

What i he hike ul ask 

| hardly know where to begin to describe her Kruceniski 
i complex that one never knows what is gripping one 
most when listening to her, when seeing her. Yes, she is 
really as much to see as to listen to. There is nothing of 


the usual prima donna about her at all. From the time 


he steps on the stage or concert platform she immediately 
iwakens the imagination and the listener has poetical visions. 
Each phrase she sings is laden with meaning. Each move- 
ment of her body is correct and beautiful. She charms the 


eye and satisfies the intellect 

She is tall, gracefully robust, a woman of great strength 
and her heroic frame is free from superfluous flesh and 
remains as delightfully youthful-to-day as when I heard her 
as Adriana Lecouvreur at The Lirico, in Milan, when she 
and Titta’ Ruffo were scoring their first real triumphs under 


the magnetic baton of the great Mugnone. 


Rodin said human beauty was expression of the face and 
grace of the body. So I can say Kruceniski is truly beauti- 
ful, for added to her graceful body is a face of rare nobility 
und sensitiveness. She is a Juno who can become a mortal 
at will and express all the human passions 

Her voice is a rea! dramatic soprano—a heroic dramatic,— 
the sort one rarely hears in our day. It is of great power 
ind range, well under the control of the artist who uses it 
as a means of expressing the intent of the music she is 
interpreting le chant d’expression,” as Maurel described 
it, is never sacrificed to any effect that is purely vocal. 

Like Chaliapin, to whom I have already compared her, she 
delivers the text with such truth and intensity, and her 


personality, like his, is so tremendous that we cannot remem- 
ber the voice even aod a song recital. We leave under 
the impression of the music and poetry we have understood 
o profoundly 

-Her style, although very personal, is still classical. Posi- 
tive intonation never fails her no matter how she is entering 
into the emotion of her role, and as in the case with the great 
master interpreters of the past—Maurel, Lehmann, Jean de 
Reszke—the line of her singing is never lost. She is ever 
playing on her instrument in a musical way even when 
leaping from rock to rock as she sings the cry of the Wal- 
kiire 

I shall never forget her Briinnhilde. What all-compelling 
virility! Her voice, her every gesture is as full of life and 
nature as the music itself. One might think Wagner had 
created her 

To have heard her as Isolde is to have heard Isolde. She 
LA) Isolde 

And Salome of Strauss, with which she scored such 
triumphs at the Scala of Milan, all over Italy—at Petrograd 
and Warsaw. The lascivious voice, the seductive glide, the 
weird orientalism of it all! 
Other operas in which Kruceniski has triumphed are Aida, 
oreley (Catalani), Electra (Strauss), Phedre (Pizzetti), 


Adriana Lecouvreur (Cilea), and the whole general reper- 
tory for a dramatic soprano of the heroic type. 

Kruceniski was born in Limberg, the daughter of a 
Ukrainian clergyman. When a mere child she graduated 
from the Conservatory of that city as a pianist, with highest 
honors and a gold medal. She had already begun vocal study 
which she continued in her native city for a time, later going 
to Milan where she perfected her voice and studied reper- 
tory. She sang in Cremona, Parma and Trieste after which 
she was called to Russia to sing in the Imperial Opera at 
St. Petersburg. After several seasons in Russia and Poland 
she returned to Italy where she quickly jumped into real 
fame in Aida and La Walkiria at the Costanzi in Rome. 
Later she appeared in all the leading opera houses of Italy, 
Spain, Portugal and South America. Mugnone, Toscanini 
and other prominent conductors of Italy vied with each other 
in securing this great artist to create roles, and honors 
were bestowed on her by the Queen of Italy, the King of 
Portugal, the Czar of Russia, and numerous rulers and 
celebrities. 

Several years ago Kruceniski tired of the stage, of always 
singing in the same theaters, interpreting the same roles. 
She had long been a devoted worshipper at the shrine of the 
great German masters and their songs together with those of 
the Russian composers she had studied and sung for herself 
and her friends. She resolved to devote herself to this line 
of work and rest from opera for several years at least. 

So for the past three seasons she has been giving recitals 
of a high order throughout southern Europe and South 
America, and if any artist can there give the songs of 
Brahms, Straus, Wolf, Schubert, Schumann, Rimsky-Korsa 
koff, Franck, Ravel, Moussorgsky a start toward the favor 
they find in the northern countries, Kruceniski is that person. 

The Queen of Italy had her give a concert at Court follow- 
ing her sensational success in a public recital at Rome. 

Although this work is most laudable and much needed in 
just those countries where Kruceniski with all her operatic 
prestige is able to do it more than anyone else could, yet it 
seems unfortunate she cannot be heard in America. There 
was never a time more indicated for the advent of such a 
great artist than right now. 

Like Schumann-Heink and Chaliapin she is of artistic 
stature, sufficient to link up with the great past in concerts 
and recitals, and in opera, if she could be induced to give 
some performances of her great creations, we might think 
we were back in those good old days we are ever lamenting. 
What memories she would awaken! For she has much of 
the song gift of Lehmann together with the scenic art of 
Bernhardt and—the personality of Kruceniski. 








Detroit Orchestra Schedule 


The 1926-1927 season of the Detroit Symphony Orchestra 
begins with the first pair of symphony concerts on October 
14-15. There will be the usual sixteen pairs of these con- 
certs all under the direction of Ossip Gabrilowitsch, with 
two exceptions—once when he gives way to his associate 
conductor, Victor Kolar, and a second time when he will 
give way to a guest conductor. The soloists engaged for 
the symphony concerts are Florence Easton, Alfred Cortot, 
Toseph Szigeti, Tito Schipa, Georges Miquelle, Palmer 
Christian, Ero Dohnanyi, Luella Melius, Leonid Kreutzer, 
Efrem Zimbalist, Alexander Brailowsky, Walter Gieseking, 
Sigrid Onegin, Cecilia Hansen, and Ossip Gabrilowitsch. 

There will be the usual twenty-four Sunday afternoon 
concerts, a feature of the musical season of Detroit. These 
concerts are under the direction of Victor Kolar except 
two which will be conducted by Mr. Gabrilowitsch. A very 
attractive list of soloists has been engaged, including the 
concert master, Ilya Schkolnik, Renee Thornton, Sylvia 
Lent, Nadia Reisenberg, Tina Lerner, Elizabeth Santagano. 

There also will be a series of five Young People’s Con- 
certs to be given on Saturday mornings under the direction 
of Victor Kolar with Edith Rhetts lecturing. The subjects 
for this season are the Evolution of the Symphony Orches- 
tra and Musical Travelogues in Italy, France, Great Britain, 
Salzburg and Vienna. All lectures are illustrated by stere- 
opticon and will include data gathered by Miss Rhetts this 
summer in Europe. 

A feature of the Detroit Symphony Society’s service to 
the community is a series of ten concerts given free to the 
school children of Detroit and Wayne County. No admis- 








G. Magrini photos 


SALOMEA KRUCENISKI 
As herself, and (left) as Briinnhilde and (right) as Isolde. 
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JOSIAH ZURO 
who is filling a special engagement of eight weeks, conducting 
at the Egyptian Theater of Hollywood, Cal., where he has 
won a tremendous success. Mr. Zuro returns to New York 
on October 10 to resume his teaching at Steinway Hall, and 
he will also hold his series of symphony concerts this winter 
at the Hampton Theater. 





sion is charged, although each attending school child i 
provided with a grown-up’s seat ticket, it being a part of his 
education to conduct himself while entering the hall and in 
the hall as a regular symphony grown-up patron. This 
work will be further supplemented this year in that the 
concerts will be broadcast for the benefit of the schools in 
the state. This will be worked in connection with the State 
Board of Education, and the numbers played will be in- 
cluded in the curriculum of both the state and Detroit 
schools. 

The orchestra will play in twenty-five different cities on 
tour including the Michigan cities of Lansing, Grand Rapids, 
Kalamazoo, Ypsilanti, Pontiac and Ann Arbor. An Eastern 
tour will take the orchestra to Toledo, Buffalo, Utica, Ithaca, 
Philadelphia, Fall River, Boston and New York, and a West- 
ern tour will take it to Chicago and Bloomington, Illinois; 
Kansas City, Mo. ; Lincoln, Nebr., and Des Moines, Iowa. 
Cleveland also is ‘included in the out-of-town cities. 

The Detroit Symphony Choir, in connection with the 
Detroit Symphony Orchestra and notable soloists, all under 
the direction of Ossip Gabrilowitsch, will give three per- 
cremeaees : The Messiah at Christmas time and Bach’s 

. Matthew’s Passion twice during Holy Week. 


Strauss Returns to Vienna Opera 


VirennA.—The most important announcement given out 
so far by Franz Schneiderhan, new general director of the 
Austrian State Theaters, is that Richard Strauss will short- 
ly return to the Vienna Opera—not as director but as a 
frequent guest conductor. The rupture between him and 
Schalk is said to be almost completely healed. Schalk him- 
self, in announcing the Staatsoper’s plans for the season, 
hints at “an important contemporary opera” to be heard, 
which is generally thought to allude to Strauss’ Inter- 
mezzo, for the Vienna production of which Strauss had 
so far withheld his consent, owing to his grudge against 
the Opera. The other novelties will be Turandot (with 
Lotte Lehmann and Slezak), Ravel’s L’Enfant et les Sorti- 
léges, Verdi’s La forza del destino (with Werfel’s libretto), 
Hindemith’s Cardillac, and Korngold’s new opera, The 
Miracle of Heliane. Dr. Wallerstein will stage Turandot, 
and it is planned to bring Otto Erhardt from Stuttgart as 
guest stage manager, with a view to a permanent engage- 
ment. Two new ballets will have their world’s premiére at 
the Staatsoper: The Nutcracker, by Wilhelm Grosz, and 
The Tempting Phantom, by Franz Salmhofer, both young 
Viennese composers. r, 3. 





Godowsky Goes to Europe 

Leopold Godowsky, after spending three or four months 
in this country this past summer, sailed for Europe on the 
S. S. Berengaria, on September 22, to join Mrs. Godowsky 
and their son, Leopold, in Paris, remaining abroad with 
them until well into next spring. While away Mr. Godowsky 
will play a number of times. His tour will include Germany 
and the Scandinavian countries. His Berlin recital will be 
the first one for years. Christmas he will spend in Africa, 
playing a few times at Algiers and Tunis. During his visit 
to America, Mr. Godowsky spent considerable time in making 
free transcriptions of a dozen favorite Schubert songs which 
will soon be published by Carl Fischer. 


. 


Harmati Writing Music to a Drama 


Sandor Harmati, conductor of the Omaha Symphony Or- 
chestra. and well known composer and prize winner, is com- 
nosing incidental music to a play to be produced in New 
York in October. Tt is called The Jewelled Tree an Egvn- 
tian Phantasy, bv Garret Pier. The music is to he actually 
incidental. accompanying and underlining the action of the 
nlay, and the orchestra a reproduction so far as possible of 
the orchestra of ancient Egypt. 

Mr. Harmati will return to Omaha early in October to be- 
gin rehearsals with his orchestra. 


Mr. and Mrs. Wilmot Goodwin Killed 


MINNEAPOLIS. Mtinn.—On Sentember 1. Wilmot Good- 
win and his wife. Florence Austin Goodwin, for six vears 
vocal instructors in this city, were killed when the Viking, 
Omaha railwav flier. struck their automobile at a crossing 
in Fairchild, Wis. The couple were on their way to Chi- 
cago for a short vacation trip. 
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Mecca Tempe, N. Y. Crry 
‘oloist with N. Y. Symphony Orchestra 






1925-1926 
Tour of 


‘Ohe 
ERNEST DAVIS 


The Cities Comments 


San Dirco, Car. (3 appearances) “A voice robust, fresh and spirited, of mellow 
SEATTLE, WasH. (3 appearances) quality New York Times. 



















KALISPELL, Mont. “A tenor voice of notable ease and smoothness, 
Tacoma, WasH. (2 appearances) of volume and expressive capacity."—New York 
LaRAMIE, Wyo. (2 appearances) Herald Tribune 

TDP Y o: parance i : : ” 
Bouper, Coto. (2 appearances) Revealed a good voice with ringing top tones. 
BuFFALo, N. Y. New York World. 







PHILADELPHIA, Pa. (2 appearances) “i : 

Sensesien. S1, ¥ PE His clear, rich terror voice, excellent acting and 

N YY i C mene sarances) splendid physique made him an ideal Samson.”- 
Bw York Crry (2 appearances San Diego Sun. 


Brook.Lyn, N. Y. (4 appearances) % : 
Port WASHINGTON, N. Y Nas agg 1 pone vee scored pesyivets 
: . , with every climax and his commanding person- 
1G nN, N. Y. ; ~ 
=e ee Pp ality won the audience from the start’ (as the 
eee OC Duke in Rigoletto).—Cincinnati Times Star. 
ASHINGTON, 4 
BALTIMORE, Mb 
ALBANY, N. Y. 
ATLANTIC City, N. J. “The Faust was Ernest Davis, who showed a 
BrockToN, Mass. (2 appearances) voice of great beauty, range and power.’’—Phila- 
Wooster, O. delphia Ledger. 













“His Celeste Aida was an artistic gem™ (as 
Rhadames in Aida)—Cincinnati Times Star. 








































Utica, N. Y. “He made the climaxes particularly gripping” As The Duke 
UNIvERSITY OF Mb. (2 appearances) (in Traviata).—Cincinnati Enquirer. in “Rigoletto” 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass. “Ernest Davis was in superb voice and earned 

WesTCHESsTER, N. Y. another ovation” (in Martha).—Cincinnati 

Erir, Pa. Times Star. 
Passaic, N. J ae “Ernest Davis triumphantly _ re- 
HunTINGTON, N. Y. peated the critical herculean vocal 
Cincinnati, O feat of delivering an artistic 
(15 appearances) concert in the open air.” 
MANCHESTER, CONN Seattle Times. 
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Concert Management 


DANIEL MAYER, Ince. 
Aeolian Hall, New York 


Hardman Piano 


Edison “Records 








Mass. 


Municirar Avuptroaium, Spaincriecp, 
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Curtis Institute Prepares for Third Season 

A faculty of surpassing distinction which has been 
trengthened by the addition of artists from Germany, Aus 
tria, Russia, England and America has assembled at the 
Curtis Institute of Music in Philadelphia to conduct the 
entrance examinations that precede the opening of the school 
on October | The sole qualifies ation for entrance is the pos 
ession of a native musical gift worthy of cultivation by such 
masters. Removed as it is, from all commercial considera 
tion, the Institute looks to the quality of its students rather 
than to Enrollment is limited to 250, so that ade 
quate and thorough instruction can he given those 
vish to become concert artists or who intend to teach 

The broad cultural background essential for-artists is sup 
plied by supplementary courses conducted by a’faculty drawn 
from the leading universities and colleges 

Important innovations in the equipment of 
now are in progress under the direction of William E. Wal 
ter, the executive director These include the addition of a 
pacious concert hall to the main building; the installation 
of a large four-manual pipe organ, and also of a music 
library that may ultimately include some twenty ¢housand 
volumes 

During 1926-1927 one of the most notable trios of 
teachers ever with any school of musk 


numbers 
who 


the Institute 


artist 


asso iated will be 
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assembled in the piano department, of which Josef Hofmann 
is director. Moriz Rosenthal and Benno Moiseiwitsch, as 
permanent members of the faculty, will instruct a limited 
number of advanced pupils of talent. Mr. Hofmann con- 
tinues also as an active instructor, and remaining in the 
faculty as teachers will be David Saperton and Isabella Ven 
gerova. Special lectures given by Wanda Landowska on 
the old masters of music will be of special benefit to piano 
students. 

Reginald Qwen Morris, having resigned his post as Pro- 
fessor ‘of Harmony and Composition at the Royal College 
of Music in London to assume directorship of the theoretical 
department, was among the early arrivals from Europe. Ac- 
companying him was Herbert W. Sumsion, English organist, 
who will teach harmony. Ethel S. Drummond, continuing 
as instructor, will be associated with Mr. Sumsion, and for 
solfege there is a notable newcomer, Renee Longy-Miquelle, 
formerly head of the Longy School of Music in Boston. 
Rosario Scalero will resume direction of classes in counter- 
point and composition. 

In the department of voice, of which Marcella Sembrich 
is director, the only new faculty member will be Harriet 
Van Emden, who has been teaching for the past two years 
in Cologne, Germany. Mme. Charles Cahier, Emilio de 
Gogorza, Horatio Connell and Madeleine W alther will | con- 
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“He is a refined and intelligent singer.” 
—Pittsburgh Gazette-Times. 
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Mr. PAOLO GALLICO 


Pianist and Pedagogue 


Having returned from Los Angeles, California, where he conducted Master Classes during 
the Summer, will resume 


PIANO TUITION 


At his New York Studio, 174 West 79th Street, New York City 
October Ist, 1926 


Specializing in Weight and Rel ti 


by mail or phone Trafalgar 2426 
Among the pianists before the “public that have studied with Mr. 
Tollefsen, Ashley Pettis, Earle D. Laros, Irene Jacoby, Irwing Schenkman—and others. 








llico are—Olga Steeb, Mme. Augusta Schnabel 
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tinue their individual instruction of vocal students, and 
Richard Hageman will again be in charge of vocal coach- 
ing. 

The stringed instrument department remains unchanged 
with Carl Flesch directing violin work with the assistance 
of Richard Hartzer, Frank Gittelson, Sascha Jacobinoff and 
Emanuel Zetlin. Viola instruction is in charge of Louis 
Bailly, and cello is in charge of Felix Salmond, and both 
these noted artists are responsible for ensemble training. The 
harp classes will again be conducted by Carlos Salzedo, 

The student orchestra will be continued with weekly re- 
hearsals under Leopold Stokowski, conductor of the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, who is in charge of orchestral training 
at the Institute. 

Placide de Montoliu, former director of the rhythmic 
ballet at the Paris Opera, will return from his school in 
Paris to conduct special classes in eurythmics. 


Salzburg Festival a Financial Debacle 


SavtzspurGc.—An official statement of the Festival Society 
confirms the rumors that this summer's Salzburg Festival 
was financially disastrous. The deficit is one and a quarter 
billions of crowns, and the receipts were so far below the 
estimates that towards the end of the festival the society 
was unable to pay the artists their contractual fees. As a 
result some of them left before the festival was over, and 
had to be replaced by minor singers. The biggest dis- 
appointment, financially, was Reinhardt's production of Tu- 
randot which involved an investment of two billions. A close 
second was Ariadne auf Naxos, notwithstanding the fact 
that it was the best production of the whole festival, staged 
at a big cost and directed by Richard Strauss himself. The 
results of the festival prove conclusively that the presence 
of Strauss and Reinhardt, heretofore the dominating figures 
and hoped-for drawing cards of the festival, will not ensure 
financial success. It is interesting that the best monetary 
results were brought by the two Mozart operas, II Seraglio 
and Don Giovanni, and by Die Fledermaus, the latter owing 
to the presence of Fritzi Massary. It is expected that the 
lessons of this year’s festival will lead to a complete re- 
organization of the society, and to a new artistic policy for 
the future. P.B. 


Russian Symphonic Choir Engages Noted Tenor 


Basile Kibalchich, conductor of the Russian Symphonic 
Choir, has just engaged a solo tenor for his organization who 
will prove an important addition to his forces. The new 
singer is Boris Belostotzky, who was for several years lead- 
ing tenor of the famous Musical Studio of the Moscow Art 
Theater. Mr. Belostotzky will appear as soloist as well as 
in the ensemble numbers. The Choir began rehearsals last 
week and will begin its tour with a New York recital on 
Sunday afternoon, October 17, at Aeolian Hall. 


Horace J. Parmeles Returns from Europe 


Horace J. Parmelee, vice-president of the concert manage- 
ment firm of Haensel & Jones, who has been in Europe 
combining business and pleasure, returned to New York 
on the Homeric, September 22. 
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J.Rosamond Johnson 


Taylor Gordon 


In Programs of Negro Spirituals 


They Sing. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 3rd 
Detroit, Oct. 4th 

Flint, Mich., Oct. 5th 
Canton, O., Oct. 7th 
Chicago, IIl., Oct. 11th 


Then comes Louisville, New Rochelle, 
Boston, three recitals, New York, three 
recitals. Columbia University, Brooklyn 
Institute of Arts and Sciences. 

Southern tour late January and February. 
And the Pacific Coast, with Messrs. Be- 
hymer and Oppenheimer. Pacific Coast 
tour, March and early April. 
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RICHARD COPLEY 


10 East 43rd Street New York 
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League of Composers Announces 
Plans 

The League of Composers will open its 
fourth season of modern music with the 
first public appearance in New York of 
the Belgian organization, the Pro-Arte 
Quartet, in a program of new works. The 
concert will take place on the evening of 
October 28, at Town Hall. The program 
wiil include works by Alban Berg, quar- 
tets by Szymanowski and Honegger, and 
the trio with piano by Ravel. 

Serge Koussevitzky, who led a picked 
group of men from the Boston Symphony 
orchestra at a chamber orchestral concert 
for the League last year, will re-appear un- 
der the same auspices, by courtesy of the 
trustees of the Boston organization, at a 
concert in Town Hall, on November 27. 
He will present a program of premiere per- 
formances, including Stravinsky's Mavra 
for chamber orchestra and voices, the only 
major work of that composer which has 
not yet been heard in America; The Crea- 
tion, by Louis Gruenberg, a setting of 
James Weldon Johnson's poem, a work 
written especially for the League of Com- 
posers by the Hungarian, Bela Bartok, and 
other new compositions. 

In January there will be a recital of 
works by young Americans at the Ander- 
son Galleries. In March the League will 
give its final concert, which will be devoted 
to stage works, the details of which will 
be announced later in the season. 

Modern Music, the quarterly review of 
criticism which is published by the League, 
now also enters the fourth season of its 
existence. It will present several novel 
features to its readers, one of which is an 
issue devoted entirely to American subjects, 
to which the majority of contributors will 
be Americans. There will also be a series 
of articles on mechanical music, color and 
music, the return to opera, the moderns of 
1600 as well as critical reports of develop- 
ments in America and Europe. Portraits 
of modern composers as well as reproduc- 
tions of new stage designs for operatic 
works will continue to illustrate its pages. 
The first issue will appear early in No 
vember. 


Copley Artists’ Engagements 
Announced 


Grace Haskil, young Roumanian pianist, 
vill play her first American orchestral con- 
certs with the Philadelphia Orchestra, in 
Philadelphia, December 3, 4 and 6. She 
will be heard in New York, immediately 
following this engagement. A short time 
ago, Miss Haskil, shared with Pablo Cas- 
ais, a joint recital program at Geneva, 
Switzerland. Last spring she was heard 
as soloist with the Liverpool (England), 
Philharmonic Orchestra. 

Harold Samuel’s field of activities will be 
greatly increased for this coming season, 
many new cities having been added to the 
list which he will visit during his next tour 
here, commencing in January. The Bach 
week which Mr. Samuel will give in New 
York commencing January 18, has aroused 
an unusual interest throughout the country, 
and several cities will each have several 
Bach recitals given by the noted interpre- 
ter. Mr. Samuel has been engaged to play 
Beethoven's “Emperor” concerto with the 
Chicago Orchestra and also at the festival 
to be given by the musical department of 
Yale University. 

Mme. Povla Frijsh is returning for an- 
other visit to this country, and will give a 
series of six vocal recitals in Aeolian Hall 
on six consecutive Monday nights, com- 
mencing January 17, 1927 


Jessie Fenner Hill Reopens 
Studio 

Jessie Fenner Hill recently returned from 
a motor trip to Montreal and Quebec, stop- 
ping off at Burlington, Vt., to visit her 
artist-pupil, Elizabeth Bradish, who is at 
the head of the voice department of the 
University of Vermont. Mrs, Hill heard a 
number of Mrs. Bradish’s pupils in some 
interesting recitals while there. On _ her 
return to her New York studios, she imme- 
diately began her fall session. Mrs. Hill 
has two promising pupils in the Countess 
Maritza Company now running here. 


George Liebling in New York 
Recital 
George Liebling is scheduled to give an 
Aeolian Hall recital on October 10. He 
will have the assistance of Joseph Coleman, 
violinist. 


Cornell Pupil with Gallo 


Opera Forces 
Rose de Rosiers, artist-pupil of A. Y. 
Cornell, will sing Marguerite in Faust with 
the San Carlo ra Company in New 
York on October 7. On tour she will be 
heard as Madame Butterfly, Thais, San- 
tuzza, Nedda and Musetta. 
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American Lineage 
European Finish 


Mrs. Isabel Richardson 
Molter may justly be 
called ° ‘American Sopra- 
no. '’ Born in Cincinnati, 
where her father was one 
of the founders of the 
Apollo Club, her ances- 
try dates back to the 
Mayflower. Her forbears 
fought in the American 
Revolution. Her mother 
was descended from the 
Adams family of Quincy, 
lass. 


She began her career as 
a pianist, then studied 
voice in Chicago, and 
later in Berlin, where she 
wasextensively trained in 
German lieder, Frenc 
songs, and Italian opera. 
Appearing in opera in 
New York, she sang the 
leading soprano role in 
the cast with David 
Bispham, Percy Hemus, 
and George Hamlin. 


She is available for recit- 
al, concert and oratorio. 


Of Harold Molter, 

accompanist — ‘Clever 

musician,” “Rare sym- 

pathy,”’ “Perfection of 

detail,”” are among the 

attributes credited by 
critics. 


The complete sympathy 
between husband and 
wife, from constant har- 
monious association in 
home and work, enables 
them each to bring out 
the best in the art of the 
other. 


E. A. LAKE 


Management 
402 Midland Trust 
St. Paul, Minn, 


101 Park Avenue 
Suite 1107 
New York City 


Specimen programs 
will be sent those in- 
terested, on request. 


Fin, ao 





AMERICAN 
SOPRANO 


WRE your audiences highly discriminating, or just 
human? Does your auditorium demand a dramatic 
or lyric voice?’ {Competent critics aid you here, to 

determine how effectively Isabel Richardson Molter’s art 
meets the conditions which you must impose. 


“Operatic Volume” ‘Her voice, of operatic 
volume, is clarion clear.’’—Duluth (Minn.) News 
Tribune. Q'Voice of imposing dimensions 
handled with authoritative ease.’’—Eugene Stinson 
in Chicago Daily Journal. 


Quality ‘‘Her fine voice was sweet and caress- 
ing.’’—Austin (Minn.) Herald. ‘Charming beauty 
of voice . . . sings with surpassing sweetness.” 
—Kenosha (Wis.) News. QI was thrilled by the 
quality of enpromtom the cathedral tones, range 
and fullness.”"—H. W. K., Chicago. '‘Sympa 
thetic tone quality . . a lovely pianissimo " 
—Duluth (Minn.) Herald. @Most sympathetic 
appealing quality.’’—Chicago American q' ‘Voice 
is powerful, resonant, and rich in variety of ex 


pression.’’—Florence French 


Interpretation ere climax, terror, and 
reconciliation.” —H. W. K., Chicago. Poetic, 
moving, soansitel cacateameee "= Chicago 
American. Sk re is gifted with a delightful 
r hythmic sense.’’—Duluth (Minn.) News-Tribune 

Elsa's Dream’ from Lohengrin, was given 
with remarkable smoothness, imaginative insight, 
and splendid authority.’’—Evanston News Index 
g" Excellent taste in interpretation.’ — Duluth 
(Minn) Herald 


Personality ‘‘ Radiant personality."’ — Duluth 
(Minn.) Herald. @Her gracious stage presence 
added materially to her charm.'’— Se. Joseph 
(Mich.) Herald Press. @'‘The word ‘character’ 
fits well into all Mr. and Mrs. Molter stand for.”’ 
—Albert Cotsworth. ‘There is, too, a refresh- 
ing, individual touch that distinguishes her work 
She gets away from the stereotyped manner of 
singing and imbues each song with distinction.”’ 
—Florence French. “You are happily endowed 
with the faculty which few singers possess, to 
bring the audience to you and make it enjoy 
the song with you.’’—G. H. L., St. Joseph, Mich. 

“Of gracious presence. Charm and piquancy 
characterized the songs, compelling added enthu 
siasm and encores,’’—Emily Parsons Hunt, Evans- 
ton News Index. 


* Dramatic Power ‘“‘Bravura work, far reaching 


in outlook, and gorgeous in effect." Chas. E 


Wate. O''Mrs. Molter’s singing of ‘The Wounded 
Birch’ by Gretchenaninoff and the new ‘Nuages’ 
by Georges, were unforgettable in their dramatic 
projection of moods "'— Evanston News Index 
“Her manner and expression made her the true 
dramatic soprano ."’—Austin (Minn.) Herald 


Shading “The soft, sustaining phrases were well 
sung.”’ — Karlton Hackett in Chicago Evening Post 
G"A powerful, sweet soprano, capable of myriad 
modulations.’’—~ Waukesha (Wis.) Free Mason 


Technique ‘Her style is polished and she is 
gifted with delightful rhythmic sense."’~ Duluth 
(Minn) News Tribune. 4 That she has been admir 
ably trained in the best school is shown by her 
admirable poise, sterling musicianship, and inter 
pretative authority."’-—- Florence French. ‘Mrs 
Molter’s dramatic soprano, used with flawless 
intonation, exquisitely schooled, and backed up 
by real musicianship; enabling her to be equally 
convincing in an old aria of Pergolesi, or an at 
mospheric bit of Winter Watts.’’—— Evanston News 
Index. 


Range ‘Possessed of a voice of great power and 
range with flexibility and sympathy, she gave an 
interpretation to her songs that revealed the 
artist."’ Miami, Florida. QDisplayed to the 
fullest advantage her range and remarkable voice 
control.’’ — Winona (Minn) Republican Herald 
4" Combining a delightful and even range and 
delivery with faultless enunciation.'’—St. Joseph 


(Mich.) Herald Press. 


Expression Soul ‘Emotional color and ex- 
pression, pianissimo particularly winning.’’— 
Chicago American. @More marvelous than her 
fine artistry even is her soul quality which she 
puts into all her singing. She fulfills almost better 
than any soprano | know the more gracious 
ministries of music that are at once so needed 
and appreciated by everyone today.”’-—Rev, E 

B., Kenosha, Wis. G'A wonderful gift from God 
to have such a beautiful voice. It surely arouses 
something in one’s own consciousness.—A. B., 
Wilmette. 9‘ You have much to give and you gave 
"ss a radiation of talent, art, and spiritual 


_perception.’’—G. M. P., Willmette, lll 
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BAD ISCHL—THE WORLD'S OPERETTA. CENTER 


cui (At 
und lag 


summer itinerary 


foreign tourists in quest of 
ecrets ought not to miss including in 
this little bathing resort, pictures- 
situated in the region called Salzkammergut, amid 
itiful lakes, and not far distant from that other summer 
Salzburg. In former years Bad Ischl had some- 
importance: it was here that old 
mperor Francis Josef of Austria used to spend his sum 
an important political event was pre- 

It was at Bad Ischl, too, that Edward 

| his famous meeting with the Austrian 

that Francis Josef signed his fatal 

laring war on Serbia and precipitating 


STRIA) 


rt center 
thing « an historical 


rner of this idyllic little place speaks 
ld Austrian ruler—not only ot his 
sure, but also of his famous and long 
with Katharina Schratt, the beautiful 
whose summer home is situated near the 
the role of Bad Ischl in the world’s 
important; but its significance in the 
increased in inverse proportion. Hardly 
composer or librettist that would not 
portion of it, at this little town 
Kalman, Oscar Straus, Ed 
Ascher are also among the visitors. You 
very step, taking a walk on the Esplanade 
of Ischi), or sipping coffee at Zauner'’s, 
hop (heir librettists are with them 
a crowd of actors, singers and theatrical 
mpanies their every step—not to speak of 
ist And many are the secrets and plans 
a few of them: 


or a 
kemmerich 


uniably, and 
aiean ee 
miquisitive journa 
that leal Here are 
operettas under his 
is after Forzano’s piece, Gigolette, and 
production in Italy. The maestro 1s 
me market, however: he has two other 
consumption in Central Europe. One 
after the play of that name by Gabriela 
Polish dramatist. The piece had a long 
! 
‘ 


lranz ar has no less than three 


seven years ago, but Lehar is still more 
operetta prospects of the plot. The 
originally the property of Eduard 
but Lehar won the day 


th 
ject was 
im composer, 
card is considered still more promis 
Vaganini has encouraged him to make 
into “biographical” operetta, and this time 
of Goethe. The great German 
appear on the stage and indulge in a romantic 
an operetta to be named Friederike. The 
Herzer of Vienna, the latter by the way, 
so of another operetta, still unnamed but 
of which an American composer well 

of the L. S. C. M. has written the music 
Edwards.” Don't know 
will keep you guessing as to his 
premiére in Vienna has “come off” 
it next Christmas. If it's a failure (which 
likely) you will never know “Edwards’” real 


rump 


ispiring figure 


name is “George 
nat he 


witil the 


is extremely uw 
name ! 

all is missing here for the first time 

his two faithful librettists, Schanzer and 

arduously at work to fit a libretto to the last 

the late composer. Youth in May will be 

operetta, and Hamburg (not Vienna) will 

formance. The other pair of twins in the 

srammer and Gruenwald, are collaborating 

Straus for a new piece. The last one 

is called The Queen, and will come off at 

heater an der Wien, Vienna, late in the fall. The 

is by Erast Marischka, in collaboration with Bruno 

stadten 

Granichtadten, whose The Orloff was one of the out- 

standing hits of the last decade, is simultaneously putting 

the finishing touches on his new operetta, The Swallow's 

Nest, which is scheduled for premiére at the Raimund 

rheater, Vienna, in September. The production will be 

rather family affair, Ernst Marischka, the co-librettist, 

being the brother of Hubert Marischka, the producer and 

director of the Raimund Theater. That will simplify the 

plitting of the royalties; Bruno Granichstadten, the com- 

will not squabble with Bruno Granichstadten, the 

librettist, and the balance will be peacefully divided between 


this 


Cranicl 


poser, 


Ferfist Marischka, 
influential brother. 

Edmund Eysler has spent his summer finishing his new 
piece, The Land of Love, which will be the first operetta 
novelty of the season in Vienna, and which is said to con- 
tain a jazz number destined to be one of the hits of the 
year—quite a departure for this composer who has been 
one of the few conservatives to stick to the legitimate waltz 
up to now, despite all topical temptations. 

The big sensation of the Ischl summer season, 
is the announcement that Richard Strauss is to 
opera of Franz Molnar’s drama, Liliom. The secret leaked 
out in a rather unusual way. Emmerich Kalman (who is 
here at work upon his new operetta, in conjunction with 
his old-time librettists, Brammer and Griinwald), had vir- 
tually decided to seize the Liliom theme for himself. It was 
at the Salzburg Festival that Kalman met his Waterloo. 
While chatting with Molnar, the Hungarian dramatist con- 
fided to his musical countryman the secret that no less a 
personage than Richard Strauss. already had his hands 
on Liliom. Max Reinhardt is the spiritual father of the 
plan, for it was he who suggested Molnar’s drama to 


Strauss as a possible operatic book. P. B. 


co-librettist, and Hubert Marischka, his 


however, 
make an 


New York Symphony Novelties 
The New York Symphony Orchestra, Walter Damrosch, 
conductor, | announces as its novelties for the coming season 


“The audience recalled 


Miss Peterson so many 
times that one might have 
thought the afternoon was 
one of opera and not an 


orchestral concert. 


The Chicago Daily Journal said the above 
about May Peterson, soprano, formerly 
Opera Comique and Metropolitan Opera 
Company. 


Management: HAENSEL & JONES 
Aeolian Hall, New York 


Mason & Hamlin Piano Used Aeolian-Vocalion Records 


a specially commissioned apeahente | poem by Jean Sibelius 
called Tapiola; Scarlattiana, by Alfredo Casella, a work 
for piano and orchestra, based on themes of Scarlatti ; 
Phaedre, by Artur Honegger; Spanish Suite, by Ernest 
Hallfter; a symphony by Austin George Antheil; and a 
Ballad for Piano and Orchestra by Darius Milhaud. Both 
Casella and Milhaud will play the solo parts in their own 
compositions. On January 3 Mr. Damrosch will leave for 
the season and will be succeeded by Otto Klemperer as 
guest conductor until March when the second guest con- 
ductor, Fritz Busch, comes. Novelties to be led by these 
two conductors will be announced later. 

Mr. Damrosch’s plans include one program of Modern 
Music, Pleasant and Unpleasant, and at this concert the 
Antheil Symphony and the Milhaud Ballad will be intro- 
duced. He will also give a performance with puppets and 
scenery of El Retablo, by Manuel de Falla. 


Festival Patrons Stop at Bancroft 

Worcester has the distinction of having the largest hotel 
in Massachusetts, for there is located the Bancroft, a hotel 
with five hundred rooms, all of them furnished with the 
idea of giving the most in comfort and convenience to 
guests. Many important conventions have been held at the 
Bancroft, there being two large convention halls in the 
hotel with a seating capacity for 1,200 people. Out of town 
patrons attending the Worcester Festival in October will be 


1926 


glad to hear that the new addition to the hotel has been 
completed, thereby assuring them of excellent accommoda- 
tions during the period of the festival. 
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Rochester to Have Much Music 


Rocuester, N. Y.—Arrangements completed by the man- 
agement of the Eastman Theater and of its kindred institu- 
tion, Kilbourn Hall, indicate that Rochester will have its 
greatest music season to date beginning next month. Tabula- 
tion of concerts already assured give a total of seventy-five, 
with prospects that more may be added before the season 
is over. This compares with sixty-five last season, which 
was the high record mark up to that time. General Man- 
ager Eric I. Clarke and Concert Manager James EF. Fur- 
long of the Eastman Theater are enthusiastic over the list 
of attractions engaged, and are confident that public interest 
will match the high caliber of the music. 

Three series have been arranged for the Eastman Theater, 
each containing five concerts. Several attraction of out- 
standing importance that have not before appeared at the 
lastman are in these series, including Mikhail Mordkin, 
celebrated Russian dance star, and his company; Mary 
Garden and company, and a Wagnerian Operatic Night, in 
which four distinguished vocalists will present an entire 
evening of Wagnerian excerpts. The three series contain 
the following attractions: Series A—Beniamino Gigli and 
Paul Kochanski; Mikhail Mordkin ballet and orchestra; 
Louise Homer and Alfred Cortot; Florence Macbeth and 
John Charles Thomas; Rochester Philharmonic Orchestra, 
with Eugene Goossens conducting and with Cecile Staub 
Genhart, pianist, as soloist; Series B—Mary Garden and 
company; Josef Hofmann; Ruth St. Denis, Ted Shawn and 
company; Rochester Philharmonic Orchestra, with Mark 
Daniels, baritone, as soloist; Giovanni Martinelli and assist- 
ing artist; Series C—Boston Symphony Orchestra, with 
Serge Koussevitzky conducting; Tito Schipa and Toscha 
Seidel; Roland Hayes; Sigrid Onegin and Emilio De 
Gogorza ; Wagnerian Operatic Night, with Elsa Alsen, 
soprano; Kathryn Meisle, contralto; Richard Crooks, tenor ; 
Arthur Middleton, basso. Besides these series concerts there 
will be at least three extra conce rts, not yet scheduled, which 
will bring the total of evening events to eighteen. The 
Kilbourn Hall concerts will include eight chamber music 
events produced under the direction of Arthur M. See, 
secretary and manager of the Eastman School of Music. 
The Rochester Philharmonic Orchestra is scheduled for a 
special series of eight matinee concerts, under direction of 
Eugene Goossens, who has returned to Rochester after an 
extensive season in London, Paris, and later in California, 
where he conducted in the Hollywood Bowl with marked 
success. 

The Rochester Opera Company will contribute to the sea- 
son’s activities with the most pretentious program since it 
was organized three years ago. A four weeks’ season, of 
twenty-eight Sorcerenenaee, is planned, the list of operas in- 
cluding Martha, The Marriage of Figaro, Seraglio, 
Pagliacci, Carmen and two Gilbert and Sullivan operas not 
yet selected. These preparations, following upon the suc- 
cesses the company won last season both at home and on 
tour, are taken as proof that this company has become a 
definite factor in the city’s musical life, and its annual pro- 
ductions are matters of first importance. Mr. Goossens is 
director of the company, with Vladimir Rosing, the 
organizer of the company, as director of productions. 

Other events in the season’s list will include at least a 
dozen concerts in Kilbourn Hall by members of the faculty 
of the Eastman School and a series under direction of the 
Tuesday Musicale, which hae not yet been announced. 
One, perhaps two, concerts by the Rochester Philharmonic 
devoted to unpublished works by American composers, under 
direction of Dr. Howard Hanson, director of the Eastman 
School, will continue the policy started two years ago of 
giving opportunity for American composers to gain a hear- 
ing for their Geanpactzions, hitherto unpublished. M. 


Steinway Hall Enlarged 


Steinway Hall, New York, which was opened about a 
year ago, has been renovated and enlarged for the forth- 
coming concert season. Approximately fifty seats have been 
added, bringing the seating capacity up to 245. Several al- 
terations also have been made which have improved the 
acoustics of the hall. Concert Management Arthur Judson, 
which acts as agent for the booking of Steinway Hall, re- 
ports a heavy demand for dates, and many recitals already 
have been arranged. 
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GABRILOWITSCH LAUDED WITH SYMPHONY 
By CHARLES WOODMAN 


A master card was played in engaging Ossip Gabrilo- 
witsch, director of the Detroit Symphony, as guest con- 
ductor for the first two concerts with the San Fran- 
cisco orchestra. 

He was given a hearty reception, and as the concert 
proceeded the applause grew in volume and _ intensity 
until at the last the attitude of the audience was nothing 
less than that of homage for the conductor. No greater 
tribute could have been paid to his magnetic and artistic 
personality than the way the people waited in almost 
hushed silence for a while, and then broke out into 
tumultuous clapping. 


POETIC READING 


Tschaikowsky’s Fifth Symphony, played after Weber’s 
“Oberon” Overture, provoked a similar demonstration, 

and Gabrilowitsch was recalled three times before the 
intermission, 

Directing again throughout without the score, Gabrilo- 
witsch gave poetic readings of each composition, mak- 
ing the music more than something that tickles the ear, 
indeed arousing one to the height of emotional appre 
ciation of the motif and development of the master’s 
programmatic intention and expression, alike with the 
works before mentioned, and with Moussourgsky’s 
“Chovantchina” introduction and Liszt's symphonic 
poem, “The Preludes.”—San Irancisco Call, Issue July 
28. 1926. 


H'LLSBOROUGH CONCERT WINS PUBLIC FAVOR 
By REDFERN MASON 


Each succeeding concert of the San Mateo 
gives new proof of the wisdom and the vision of the 
idea of al fresco symphony at Hillsborough. The 
crowd yesterday afternoon was one of the largest of 
the season; the music was so good and the atmosphere 
of artistic well-being so delightful that the conclusion 
to be drawn is inevitable. Down the peninsula as well 
as in San Francisco summer symphony has come to 
stay. 

Ossip Gabilowitsch was once 
witsch’s art is all delicacy and nuance. He played the 
Schumann as Clara said her man’s music should be 
played, with sentiment, but without sentimentality. 

It is delightful to watch Gabrilowitsch direct. His 
baton sculptures the tonal contour and evokes exquisite 
rhythms. We owe a debt to the San Mateo people for 
bringing him here. He is a conductor with the heart of 
a poet.—San Francisco Examiner, August 9, 1926. 
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more director. Gabrilo 


5,000 ATTEND THE FIRST SUMMER SYMPHONY 
By ARTHUR S. GARBETT 


Ossip Gabrilowitsch is unquestionably one of the 
greatest living orchestra conductors as he has previously 
shown himself to be among the foremost of concert 
pianists. Conducting the entire program from memory, 
he seemed to play upon the orchestra as upon the key 
board. The very absence of a music stand between him- 
self and the players contributed to this peculiar intimacy. 
Except for the slight but delightful introduction to 
Moussorgsky’s “Chovantchina,” the program consisted 
entirely of familiar numbers, yet Gabrilowitsch invested 
the familiar music with a sort of magic, giving a new 
and vital enchantment to time-worn melodies which, 
however, are not less lovely on that account. 

The “Oberon” overture at the opening was a case in 
point. Here is an overture that has been hacked to 
pieces by every amateur organization in the civilized 
world for a century, yet Gabrilowitsch evolved from it 
a fresh charm, a modern expressiveness in which there 
was a resurgence of the splendid romanticism of the 
early 19th century to which Weber himself gave birth. 
—San Francisco Daily News, July 28, 1926. 
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7,000 APPLAUD GABRILOWITSCH AND 
ORCHESTRA 


By CHARLES WOODMAN 


About 7,000 persons attended the second concert given 
under the auspices of the Summer Symphony Associa 
tion at Exposition Auditorium last evening, Ossip 


Gabrilowitsch conducting, and arousing the audience 
again and again to spontaneous and enthusiastic applause 

“Exquisite” is about the only word adequate to de 
scribe the effects obtained by Gabrilowitsch’s direction 
of the orchestra. There was nothing “new” on the pro- 
gram—works that have been played here repeatedly, 
but some of which, particularly Beethoven's Fifth 
Symphony, impressed one as though it never had been 
heard before. Such expressive nuances, delicate shad 
ing and dynamic power, with the musicians moving, as 
it were, like a stately ship, in the unity of absolute con 
trol, over the broad expanse of ocean stretching from 
shore to sky. 

Mendelssohn’s “Ruy Blas” Overture, Wagner’s 
“Lohengrin” Prelude, Tschaikowsky’s Andante Canta 
bile for strings and Rimsky-Korsakoff'’s “Spanish Ca 
price” were given with equally fine expression, and at 
the end Gabrilowitsch was recalled several times while 
the orchestra was kept standing about five mintites ac 
knowledging the applause.—San I’rancisco Call, August 
4, 1926. 


GABRILOWITSCH GIVES INSPIRED READING 
OF SYMPHONY 


By EULA HOWARD NUNAN 


Ossip Gabrilowitsch, a king among pianists, evolved 
for us at the Hillsborough symphony concert yesterday 
as a king among orchestra conductors. He has been ac 
Eastern and European cities in this 
Pacific Coast appearance as 


claimed by newer 
role, but this was his first 


a director. 


Management 





His method of conducting is at once simple and dig 
nified, with a quiet reposefulness which seems to give 
authority and poise to his players. He is a musician 
of large experience and knowledge, and the years of 
masterly piano playing, in which he is excelled by per 
haps no pianist of the present day, have helped to bring 
a sense of perfect balance and care in tonal effects 
sometimes lacking in conductors. 

Gabrilowitsch conducts entirely without score, his 
memory serving him perfectly, that being another factor 
a great pianist can bring to his in directing 
an orchestra. Each motion and impulse of his hands 
and body while directing have a meaning for his players, 
so quietly yet forcefully does he cue the men. There 
is a dignified gracefulness in his personality as he 
draws forth from the orchestra lovely poetic patterns or 
reaches the heights and depths of emotion. His work 
is well thought out, yet to the 


assistance 


listeners is given the 


effect of inspiration of the moment. That should be 
so, and to say it of a conductor is high praise, for a 
purely artistic creation never should show its working 


skeleton. There is knowledge and logical thinking back 

of Gabrilowitsch’s score readings; otherwise his effects 

would be less fine. He gives out sincerity, 

intellectuality, as well as keenly awakened emotionalism 
San Mateo Times, Issue July 19, 1926 


purpose and 


SAN FRANCISCO SYMPHONY REACHES NEW 
ACCLAIM IN SECOND EVENT 
By ALEXANDER FRIED 
Alfred 
heard his 


sight and 
Symphony 


For the first time since he has been its leader, 
Hertz last night as a member of the 
San Francisco Symphony 


audience 
orchestra Phe 
sound of the second concert of the Summer 
Association in Civic Auditorium must have 
heart Again under the 
the orchestra Hertz has 
was at its very best. The 
about him was at a high pitch of enthusiasm from the 
first number to the last. 

The performance of the “Lohengrin” 
transfiguration of sound into poetic idea. The purity 
of the string tone and the form with which 
the piairist-conductor gradually developed the urgency 
of Wagner's expression were again as beautiful as 
when the music was last played at Hills! 
Tschaikovsky’s “Andante Cantabile’ was a quartet for 
forty, sensitive and sympathetic strings 

In the Beethoven Gabrilowitsch plaved the first move 
ment at a brisk pace, boding climaxes to com The 
ghastly pianissimo with which he prepared for the sten 
torian finale was typical of the passages in which his 
orchestra spoke in a whisper that carried farther into 
the feelings of his audience than many a famous flourish 
of brass. The Andante was Beethoven with a heart of 
lead and a spirit of ethereal purity 

It is rare that a new conductor makes 
such a deep impression on a city’s music audience as 
Gabrilowitsch has done in his few San Francisco con 
certs. He has been long famous as a pianist. His in 
creasing following here has rejoiced to find that hi 
mastery as a musician makes an orchestra under his 
stick as a piano under his fingers 

He was applauded exuberantly and often ye 
Many a trip to the platform was forced upon him. At 
his bidding the orchestra stood to accept its share of 
the public appreciation. Next Sunday the Detroit leader 
gives his last concert. He leaves the desire behind that 
he may come again. It ought not to be impracticable 
for him to appear as guest with the San Francisco or 
chestra during the winter, too. There’s an idea for a 
management to study with care and for a public to con 
sider with hope.—San Francisco Chronicle, \ugust 
4, 1926 
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KARL KRUEGER BELIEVES IN 


September 30, 1926 


SEATTLE’S MUSICAL FUTURE 


New Conductor of the Symphony Orchestra Returns from an Active Stay Abroad Ready and Eager to Assume New Duties 


The MusicaL Courter representative found Karl Krueger, 
newly elected conductor of the Seattle Symphony Orches- 
tra, looking through an orchestral score. ‘That score looks 
very interesting, Mr. Krueger, what is it?” 

“T’ll show it to you, but you must promise not to men- 
tion the name until we have played it in Seattle,” the con- 
ductor answered. “I consider it an extremely valuable 
‘find’ and the fact that the Seattle Orchestra will be the 
first to play it in this country makes it no less interesting to 
me,” he added with a smile. 

“How did you spend your summer?” 

“First, I conducted a concert in Paris. The orchestra 
was that of the Société des Concerts de Conservatoire, the 
elite of Parisian orchestras. This is the orchestra that gave 
the model performance of Beethoven's Ninth of which 
Wagner wrote, so fervently.” 

“Did you enjoy it?” 

“More than I can tell you. What made me so happy was 
the fact that these men—all professors at the Conservatoire 
and much older than I—found my interpretative ideas in- 
teresting, and after the concert gave me an ovation. The 
genuine approval of these men meant more to me than J: 
thing else, ] can assure you. And they were responsive ! 
It was a Frenchman, | think, who invented the saying, “To 
die for a phrase.’ ” 

“Where did you go from Paris?” 

To Zurich, where I visited Felix Weingartner, conduc- 
tor of the Vienna Philharmonic. He is still amazingly 
young—and has all the old magnetism.” 

“Did you get over to Vienna?” 

“Yes, indeed. I worked hard and long over my scores 
in the archives of the Vienna Philharmonic. What a privi- 
lege to pore over the symphonic scores, containing the mark- 
ings of the great line of conductors from Nicolai, Richter, 
Mottl and Biilow down to Weingartner, Schalk, and Strauss ! 
Especially interesting was the noting down of the time in 
minutes required for performances under various conduc- 
tors. This is alone an interesting chapter!” 

“What was the most interesting music you heard during 
the summer ¢ 

“Pergolesi’s La Serva Padrona and Gluck’s Don Juan 
under Schalk in Salzburg. The ensemble of this perform- 





KARL KRUEGER AND FRANZ SCHALK 


at the stage door of the Vienna Opera. The young Ameri- 
can conductor, who begins his season as conductor of the 
Seattle Symphony Orchestra soon, visited this summer his 
old friend, Frans Schalk, director of the Vienna Opera, 
where Mr. Krueger was formerly an assistant conductor. 


ance was something to marvel at. In this connection it 
might interest you to know that it is just thirty years ago 
this winter that Schalk conducted at our Metropolitan 
Opera.” 

“How do you feel upon returning to America now that 
you will remain here?” 

“Happier than I thought it was possible to feel. Ever 
since the day I became settled in Europe I have dreamed 
only of sometime coming to my own country to practise my 
profession. What makes it doubly happy to me is the con- 
sciousness that Europe is beginning to appreciate American 
musicians at their full worth. There have been too many 
fine American artists active in Europe these years for 
Europeans to withhold their recognition any longer.” 

“How do you view the Seattle situation?” 

“Unique! Where else in the United States in the year 
1926 would the Musicians’ Association feel the lack of a 
symphony orchestra so keenly that they take the initiative 
into their own hands? That is precisely what the Seattle 
Musicians’ Association has done. That surely bespeaks an 
unusual group of musicians. Cooperating every step of the 
way with the Musicians’ Association is a committee of 
Seattle's leading citizens and music lovers. This puts the 
orchestra upon the same basis as the Vienna Philharmonic. 
Schalk, Weingartner and the artists of this great European 
ensemble are watching our Seattle developments with keen 
interest. And we shall not disappoint them. In fact we are 
going to disappoint no one. The business men of Seattle 
do things with a vision and a largesse known only to the 
Northwest. We shall follow them as our example.” 

“What kind of programs will you make for Seattle?” 


“The Seattle public will decide what shall be heard on 
our programs. The public gives its money and its time to 
hear the orchestra play and it also inspires the orchestra to 
do its best. We of the orchestra in our turn shall try to 
give the public pleasure and joy. Audiences are much the 
same everywhere. They have an accurate instinct for what 
is intrinsically good.” 

“Don’t you believe in educating the public ?’ 

“I certainly do not. I think this matter of ‘edipiesies the 
public’ has gone too far. People do not need to know the 
grammar of music to enjoy it, any more than [ have to know 
the temperature of the sun to bask in its warmth. An or- 
chestra exists primarily to disseminate beauty and to make 
the lot of humanity a bit happier. Mere contact with beauty 
ennobles. Isn't that enough?” 





Cornish School’s Regular Session Begins 


With the largest enrollment ever enjoyed by the Cornish 
School during a summer session, the classes at this Seattle 
school of the arts brought their summer work to a close 
and the winter session opened September 7. A final check 
of the books of the registrar shows an over-all enrollment 
of 411, according to Nellie C. Cornish, director of the 
school. Miss Cornish attributes this partly to the summer 
engagement of two renowned teachers: Arthur Hubbard, 
teacher of Roland Hayes and Charles Hackett, and Myron 
Jacobson, who was the accompanist for Maria Kurenko 
last season. The regular courses in music, drama, art, dance, 
and languages will be offered during the winter season. 





Dorsey Whittington’s London Recital 

Dorsey Whittington, concert pianist of New York, will 
give his first London recital at Wigmore Hall on the eve- 
ning of October 1. He will play the two American ¢om- 
positions which he gave so successfully last year at Aeolian 
Hall in New York: Rain, Rain, Go away, from Rem- 
iniscences of Childhood, by Rueven Kosakoff, and In a One 
Horse Sleigh, by Nathan Novick. He will usé the Baldwin 
piano. This will be the first time an American artist has 
played American compositions on an American piano in 
London. The balance of his program will include works by 
Brahms, Schubert, Weber, Chopin, Palmgren,  Pick- 
Mangiagalli, Debussy and Liszt. 


Lawrence Schauffler Returns 

Lawrence Schauffler, pianist, has returned to New York 
following his eight weeks’ summer class at the University 
of Indiana. During the summer, Mr. Schauffler also played 
in Frankfort, Mich.; Arlington, Vt., and under the auspices 
of the Institute of Politics at Williamstown, Mass. He will 
re-open new studios in New York this month as well as con- 
tinuing to teach at his Garden City studios 
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Chicago Musical College Awards Many 
Fellowships 


Following is a list of free fellowships awarded by the 
Chicago Musical College for the entire season of 1926-27, 
from September 13 to June 27: 

Voice Department—Lois E. Bell, Ottawa, Ohio; Dagmar 
Berg, Lennup, Mont.; Arlene Durkee, Faith, S. D.; Faye 
Crowell, Waverly, Ill; Netta Herbison, Chicago; Mary E. 
Klein, Norman, Okla.; Ruth Kalthoff, ‘Beardstown, Ill.; J. 
Robert Long, Seville, Ohio; John mM McCarty, Platts- 
mouth, Neb.; Nellie C. Miller, El Paso, Tex.; Lydia E. 
Mihm, River Forest, Ill.; Ugo Nakado, Tokyo, Ja 
William F. Patterson, Warrensburg, Mo.; Clara Platt, For- 
est Park, Ill; Jane Scriven, Chicago ; Pauline E. Stephens, 
Park Ridge, Ii; Belle Wigodsky, Milwaukee, Wis.; George 
W. Gove, Windon, Minn. 

Violin ‘Department—Louis Augustine, Liverpool, England ; 
Guila Bustabo, Chicago; Betty Cain, Ada, Okla.; Max 
Cahn, Nashville, Tenn.; Frederick Dvonch, Chicago; Edna 
Ellen, Chicago; Ben Galooley, Chicago; Agnes Knuflickova, 
Plattsmouth, Neb.; Valborg Leiand, Kenyon, Minn.; Samuel 
Mantinez, Chicago ; James R. Omohundra, Beaumont, Tex, ; 
Alvin Pelofsky, Kansas City, Mo.; Joe Rosen, Chicago: 
Bennie Rotstain, Kansas City, Mo.; Linda Sool, Chicago; 
Marshall Sosson, Chicago; Helen G. Smith, Russell, Kans. ; 
Anna M. Van Duzer, Rock Island, Ill.; Jessie E, Vineer, 
Janesville, Wis. ; Myrtle Waskewicz, Chicago ; Clara Well- 
man, St. Paul, Minn. ; Robert Todd, Camden, Ark.; Berna- 
dine Troendle, Mapleton, Minn. ; Elizabeth ‘Aydlette, Den- 
ver, Colo.; Elizabeth Lombard, Chicago; Adelaide Liefeld, 
~ sah S. D.; Lula Raben, Chicago; Joe Mintz, Houston, 


‘Pine Department—Betty Baker, Blue Island, Ill.; Violet 
Bradley, Rushville, IIL; Hannah Braverman, Chicago ; 
Lawrence F. Beste, Gerlow, Ill.; Marie Crisafulli, Chicago ; 
Lillian Freeman, Chicago: Mary Louise Gilkey, Buffalo, 
Wyom.; Alexander Guroff, Moscow, Russia; Dorothy A. 
Francis, Chicago; Eleonora Koskiewicz, Chicago; Lillian E. 
Korecky, Chicago; Aube Kotzer, Toronto, Canada; Ida 


Lola Lutzy, Fostoria, Ohio; Milton Lev- 
enberg, Gary, Ind.; Evelyn McConchie, Salina, Kans. ; Con- 
stance Metzger, Chicago; Ruth Orcutt, Gilespie, Ill; Esther 
Partridge, Rockford, Mich.; Wanda Paul, Chicago; Beulah 
Shirley, Alfhuretta, Ga.; Margaret Stoufer, Liberal, Kans. ; 
Mildred Webb, Ewing, Ill.; Rachel Williams, Chicago; 
Betsy Williams, Chicago. 

Organ Department—Elizabeth Ketchum, Wakeman, Ohio, 
and Gertrude Tobin, Chicago. 

Dramatic Art Department—Marjorie L. Wolfer, Green- 


Kogan, Chicago; 


ville, Mich. 
Prof. Robert Pollak Arrives 
Prof. Robert Pollak, well-known Viennese violinist and 


teacher, arrived in New York last week on his way to San 
Francisco, where he is to take the position as head of the 
violin department of the San Francisco Conservatory. 
Apo Bloch, distinguished composer, who is now ‘director 


there, sent for Prof. Pollak, knowing and valuing his 
abilities from the days long ago when they were fellow 
students at the conservatory at Geneva, Switzerland. Prof. 


Pollak is a native Viennese, though he studied as a boy 
with Hans Sitt at Leipsic and with Henri Marteau at 
Geneva. As a soloist, he has been widely known for many 
years throughout Europe. He visited America in 1913, 
just previous to the war, making a tour in Canada and ap- 
pearing twice in recitals in the United States, at Aeolian 
Hall, New York, and at Jordan Hall, Boston. The war 
delayed his plan to return here the following season. When 
it broke out he found himself in Russia and, notwithstand- 
ing his Austrian nationality, he was made professor at the 
Moscow Conservatory, where he remained until peace was 
established. Then when the position as the director of the 
famous master class at the Vienna State Academy became 
vacant through the resignation of Franz Ondricek, Mr. Pol- 
lak was called there and remained for six years. He has 
continued in Vienna, having a large private class in addi- 
tion to his activities as a concert artist. Besides playing as 
he had his own quartet and a trio consisting of 
himself, Friedrich Buchsbaum, well-known cellist, and Leo 
Sirotta, who played extensively throughout Europe, win- 
ning special praise in Spain and in Paris. 

Several notices of the extraordinary success won recently 
in central Europe and particularly in Italy by Bronislaw 
Gimpel, one of Prof. Pollak’s pupils, have appeared in a 
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recent issue of the Musicat Courter. Without doubt, the 
young virtuoso will be heard in this country before many 
seasons, 


Virginia M. T. A. Convention Announced 


The Virginia Music Teachers’ State Association has com- 
pleted plans | for its eighth annual convention to be held 
March 21, 22 and 23, with headquarters at the State Teach- 


13 


ers’ College of Harrisburg, Va. Convention invitations were 
also received from the Chamber of Commerce of Rich 
mond, the Southern Music Supervisors Association, and the 
Petersburg Chamber of Commerce. Edna Shaeffer, of 
Harrisonburg, is convention manager. The president of the 
association, Edwin Feller, has planned many activities for 
the coming year, the principal of which is an extensive cam- 
paign for doubling the personnel of the association. 
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ARTISTS EVERYWHERE 
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Frank La Forge, composer-pianist 
his vacation and resumed teaching at his New York studio 
In the course of the season Mr. La Forge will be heard in a 
among them being recitals by Lucrezia 
Margaret Matzenauer, Donatella 
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Mischa Levitzki, pianist, will honor the 
Beethoven's death with all-Beethoven recitals in 
Chicago and Boston next January 

Mary Lewis and Reinald Werrenrath were the only 
to participate in the program at the Third 
Dinner at the Hotel Astor on 
were enthusiastically re 
and their duet, the Bar 
carolle from The of Hoffmann. Incidentally, this was 
the first time that Mr. Werrenrath had sung this number 

Robert Maitland, English concert and 
baritone, ha Paris for the Bach Society 
and ing in notably in a concert. per- 
eformance of a new opera by Ezra Pound, the American 
poet, o1 Francois Villon. There is a likeli 
hood that this opera will be produced in Paris this autumn, 
the tith will be entrusted to Mr. Mait 
The singer plans to return to New York in the near 
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the subject of 
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land 
future 

Helen 
where she 
Mrs. Mennig is a young 


Mennig is sailing for Europe soon 
to spend about a year coaching programs 
Buffalo pianist who last season 
played with the Buffalo Orchestra and followed this ap- 
pearance with a concert in Aeolian Hall, affording her 
many New York. admirers the opportunity of enjoying her 
finely developed talent. Before beginning her activities in 
Paris Mrs. Mennig spend some time in Lausanne, 
Switzerland, with whom she is placing in school 
there 

Mme. Louisa Mueller, 
has been spending the 
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expect 


will 
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son, 
Metropolitan Opera soprano, 
summer at her home abroad, is 
the Municipal Opera in Berlin 
Bruno putting on a revival of the [ 
Weber Euryanthe, and Mme. Mueller 
especially engaged for the leading soprano This en- 
ipy her for October, after which she has 
concert tour booked through November. She 
New York by the middle of December for a 
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few concerts before her season at the Metropolitan. One 


appearance will be at an Atwater-Kent radio evening. 


Mr. and Mrs. George B. Nevin returned on the Ma- 
jestic on September 14 from a three months’ trip abroad. 
Mr. Nevin is the author of a number of anthems and can- 
tatas much used in churches. 


Marica Palesti, dramatic soprano, has returned from 
her summer yacation and has reopened her studio. Mme 
Palesti corrects and rebuilds voices, taking under her tutelage 
male and female voices and preparing the student for either 
opera or concert. 


Anastasha Rabinoff, soprano, after spending two 
months in Paris, arrived in Milan, Italy, where she expects 
to remain a year, preparing new opera roles. Miss Rabinoff 
will return to the United States about the end of next sum- 
mer, in time to fill her 1927-28 engagements. 


George Perkins Raymond wil! begin his third concert 
season on the Pacific Coast in October. In the late fall the 
American tenor will come East, giving recitals en route. 
As heretofore, he will make New York his headquarters 
with the various engagement points radiating therefrom. 
While abroad, Mr. Raymond spent his time chiefly in Paris, 
Baden-Baden and Berlin, in the German capital taking the 





ALBERTO JONAS 


| World-renowned piano virtuoso and peda- 
| gogue, 


teacher of many famous pianists, 
announces the 


RE-OPENING 


of his Studio on 


September 27th 


at 


19 West 85th Street 
New York 


Applications may be sent in now to 
Secretary of Alberto Jonas 


Telephone Schuyler 9923 or 1044 


Five Assistants 




















opportunity to do some vocal coaching with Mme. Schoen 
René 

Enrico Rosati, distinguished voice teacher, who counts 
Jeniamino Gigli as his most famous pupil, is back in New 
York after a trip to Italy, and reopened his New York 
studio on September 29. Mr. Rosati traveled extensively 
through Italy during the summer, making his headquarters 
at Rome. On August 8 he was at Recanati for the local 
festival in celebration of the completion of the new villa 
of Gigli, a magnificent estate. Mr. Rosati had with him this 
summer three American pupils—Attilio Vannucci, and Ed- 
ward Breed, tenors, and Harrison Christian, baritone—all 
of whom he presented to a number of the leading operatic 
agents in Milan. 

Lazar S. Samoiloff, voice teacher and baritone, had 
the experience, while he was in Portland this summer con- 
ducting his master class, of finding a rare coloratura voice 
in the person of Irlene Athey. Mr. Samoiloff stated that 
Miss Athey was awaiting the opportunity that would give 
her a musical education and transform her into a really 
great singer. “She really has a marvelous voice,” said 
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FRANCO DE GREGORIO 
vocal teacher and coach, who announces the reopening of his 
season at his new studios. Mr. de Gregorio has a large en- 
rollment for 1926-27 and several of his artist-pupils have 
been engaged to sing in opera and concerts in the South the 
early part of the fall 


Mr. Samoiloff. “Its golden, birdlike quality extends to the 
highest note; it is a natural voice, like a canary, and she 
loves to sing. Miss Athey is ripe for training and I hope 
Portland will see the possibility of putting itself on the 
musical map. ” Mr. Samoiloff has promised to help the 
young musician, as she has a strong desire to come East. 
Mr. Samoiloff has returned to New York and has reopened 
his studios of bel canto. 


Ednah Cook Smith recently returned from a delightful 
summer spent at her own cottage at Ocean City, and has 
resumed her concert activities for the season 1926-27. On 
the afternoon and evening of Labor Day, she sang at the 
Sesqui-Centennial before a huge audience which recalled her 
again and again. In fact, according to one of the dailies: 
“In the afternoon her numbers were so thoroughly en- 
joyed that they brought her a tremendous ovation; and in 
the evening the applause from the great crowds was so 
overwhelming that she was forced to make several returns 
in response to the enthusiasm. J. Riley Wheelock, the con 
ductor, was so delighted with her beautiful voice and her 
dramatic ability that he engaged her at once to sing again 
on Saturday evening.” 


Ethel Watson Usher, vocal coach, accompanist, or- 
ganist and instructor of plano, has reopened her New York 
studios for the season 1926-27 


Estelle Wentworth, artist and vocal pedagogue of 
Washington, D. C., has just returned from a delightful 
trip to Bermuda. She recently appeared in two successful 
concerts in Atlantic City. 


Wittgenstein in New York Appearances 


Victor Wittgenstein, pianist, returned recently from an 
enjoyable vacation and has started teaching his professional 
pupils, and is also preparing for a busy concert season which 
will open at the Waldorf-Astoria with An Evening of 
Poetry and Music, with Violet Kemble-Cooper, distinguished 
English actress, under the auspices of Mrs. Murray, to be 
followed by another at the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and 
Science on November 5. 

November 9, Mr. Wittgenstein and Miss Cooper will give 
one of their Evenings of Poetry and Music at Town Hall, 
The pianist is also preparing his Historical Lecture Recitals 
for which he has many important bookings in New. York 
and elsewhere. Mr. Wittgenstein will give his own recital 
in New York in March and in February will give a joint 
recital at Aeolian Hall with Beatrice Mack. 
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Carotine Lowe Back From OHIO 
Caroline Lowe, vocal teacher, has returned and resumed 
instruction. She had a fine summer class in Lima, Ohio; 
one girl pupil, being especially talented, is said to have a 
lyric soprano. voice of great beauty, and after a year in 
college will continue in New York with Mme. Lowe. 


ApELE RANKIN ReturRNs FROM LAKES 
Adele Rankin was last heard from in the “Finger Lake” 
region, Geneva, N. Y., where her splendid aquatic accom- 
plishments were the envy of all; her vocal pupils are found 
in prominent operatic companies all over America. 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ORGANISTS 
Chairman John N. Norton, of the National Association 
of Organists, invited members of the executive committee 
to attend the first meeting since the recent Philadelphia 
convention, at Town Hall Club, September 20. Following 
the meeting the committee were his guests at luncheon. 
Hoyt Sisters Resume Lessons 
Frances and Grace Hoyt, well known as singers, violinist, 
vocal coaches and teachers, recently removed from Greenwich 
Village to West Twenty-fourth Street, New York, where 
they have many pupils. 
Gustave L. Becker Resumes CLASSES 
Following several weeks’ stay in the country, Gustave L. 
Becker, teacher of piano and composition, has returned to 
his New York studio, where many pupils eagerly awaited 
his coming. 
WILDERMANN Institute News 
Mary Wildermann, Leschetizky exponent, has leased for 
five years a very prominent location in St. George, S. I. 


Music-Epucation Stupio Irems 


The Music-Education Studios began their eleventh year, 
September 20, with a goodly enrollment of pupils of all 
ages. Ensemble music, singing and playing, together with 
frequent public recitals have developed a following for 
Misses Gibbes and Hopkins. 


Esperanza Gerttane Reopening Studios 


Esperanza Garrigue will reopen her New York studios on 
October 1, and her regular Tuesday evening operatic class 
commence October 19. The privileges of the evening class 
for study of concerted operatic music is extended to all stu- 
dents. Esperanza Garrigue has had excellent results from 
this class, her students finding no difficulty when called upon 
suddenly for public concerted work. First and second year 
students have opportunity to give recitals before the class 
and to appear before capacity audiences at the studio, thus 
preparing them for public recitals. Among the young artists 
prepared at the Esperanza Garrigue Studios who gave Aco- 
lian Hall recitals last season were Maria Verda (April 19) 
and Paula Fire (April 20), both of whom were fortunate 
in having Richard Hageman at the piano. 
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RICHARD HAGEMAN 


CONDUCTOR 
VOCAL COACH—ACCOMPANIST 


REOPENS NEW YORK STUDIOS 
OCT. 22nd 
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CONCERT AND OPERA 








COURSES IN THE ART OF ACCOMPANYING 


APPLICATIONS 
MRS. VAN KEUREN, Sec’y 
ENDICOTT 1995 


Studios: 257 W. 86th St., N. Y. City 
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Marcella Geon Resumes Radio Programs 

Marcella Geon, having already started teaching in her New 
York studios, resumed her Fortnightly Radio Programs for 
WRNY on September 30, the next one taking place on 
October 9. In these programs, Miss Geon’s own vocal 
pupils and artists who coach with her, participate. The pro- 
grams were greatly enjoyed last season and their continua- 
tion came as a result of their high standard. 


O. H Bryant Favorably Known 


O. H. Bryant, Boston violin maker, who is nr 
from a serious operation at his farm in Wolfboro, N. H., 
a foremost American violin maker. He formerly made the 
prize violin for the New England Conservatory of Music 
and is an authority on old instruments, some of his former 
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masterpieces being reported as included in the collection of 
lenry Ford. 


David and Clara Mannes Back from Europe 


David and Clara Mannes, directors of the David Mannes 
Music School, returned to New York on the Patria of the 
Fabre Line, September 20, from a summer spent abroad, at 
Antibes on the French Riviera and in Italy at Florence, Rome 
and Perugia. The school will open on October 7 for its elev 
enth season. 


Sturani Resumes 
Cesare Sturani, who returned recently from Europe, has 


already resumed teaching in his New York studios, with a 
heavy enrollment. 
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MARIE STONE LANGSTON 


Mezzo-Contralto 
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June 10, Messiah 

August 6, Verdi’s Requiem 
At University of Georgia Music 
Festival, Athens, Ga., week be- April 
ginning July 18 St. 
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25, Cleveland, Ohio 
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TWO TRIBUTES 


She was fortunate in having for her accom- 
panist Mary Miller Mount, whose work is so 
well known that there is little 
this rare artist. Her versatility, adaptability, 
She 


adds greatly to any performance in which she 


left to say of 
and true musicianship are unquestioned, 


has a part.—Ausical Courier. 


The were played by Mary 
Miller Mount who did this difficult work with 


accompaniments 


excellent musical taste and much technical skill, 
many of the accompaniments being consider- 
ably beyond the average in difficulty, and re- 
fine discrimination, as to tone color, 


~Samuel L. 


quiring 
nuance, and tempo. Laciar in Eve- 


ning Public Ledger. 


Has accompanied David Bispham (two 
seasons), John Barclay, Jené de Donath, 
Sascha Jacobinoff, Hans Kindler, Lisa 
Roma, Henri Scott and others. 


Some October and November, 1926, 


ments are: 


engage- 


Oct. 13—Ogontz, Pa. Recital with Henri 
Scott. 
Nov. 3—Academy of Music Foyer, Philadel- 


phia, with Mina Dolores. 


1714 Chestnut Street, 





MARY MILLER MOUNT 


Popular Accompanist and Coach 





Pupils in Piano Playing and the Art of Accompanying 





Nov. 4-—-Glenside (Pa.) Woman's Club 

Nov. 17—Oak Lane (Pa.) Review Club 

Nov. 21—Penn Athletic Club (Phila.), Henri 
Scott. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Crown Prince Congratulates Josef Adler 

just been received from 
Adler, the well-known pianist and teacher, since his 
at Tokio, Japan, where he is on a two months’ con 
the Orient with his friend, Iwao Fukui, violin 


The first communications have 


ur ot 
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| provided the musical fare before the dance, and 
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violin of Tartini, Kreisler and Bach, 
Chopin, Beethoven and Liszt. I closed 
Etude of Rubinstein which brought out a 
so that I had to repeat it. The Crown 
Adolphus and his consort, who gave us dis- 
from Honolulu on, and whose suite was 
congratulated me heartily and invited me 
1 Stockholm. He is a charming fellow 
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Maru. It Emperor's 
imnment n the morning 
ted Japanese wrestlers 


birthday 
entert there 
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ifteri n pyrot 
lamou and 
vening Wa given over 
Iwao and 
pened up 


1 } 
followed | 


with a 
yw yneces tot 
and piano pieces by 


ith the Staccat 


wi 
i ot applause 


Prince Gustavus 
tingu 


hed com] any 
the next to 


} Ts, 
play at the palace 
amd very democratic.’ 
Sight Singing as a Science 
recital with illustrations will be given at the 
Trades Schools in New York on the evening of 
Wilbur A. Luyster, representative of the 
French tem, the Galin-Paris-Chevé Method, formerly 
taught him for-eight years for the Metropolitan Opera 
Company. Mr. Luyster has made a specialty of this branch 
of music for many years and has personally taught count- 
less numbers of people to read at sight. As a result of the 
instruction and knowledge of sight singing by 
uch a vast number devoid of knowledge to sing unless the 


lecture 
Manhattan 
(dct wt 5 by 


demand for 


G 
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music was played, and apparently not knowing how or where 
to learn, Mr. Luyster will conduct a class embracing a 
course of thirty weeks’ instruction to be held every Tues- 
day evening at the above mentioned school. This class is 
for, and within the means of, the public and will be open to 
anyone who enjoys music and wishes to learn to sing and 
read music from the staff without an instrument as fluently 
as he reads print from a book. No requirements will be 
necessary to join, such as voice trials or previous knowledge 
of music. In Brooklyn there is to be a similar class on 
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Favorite Melodious Ballads 
for All Singers 











WESTELL GORDON 


Recital and Broadcasting Artist 
IS SINGING 


THE FAR AWAY BELLS 


AND 


A BROWN BIRD SINGING 


Two Wonderfully Effective Ballads That Will Appeal 
to All Singers 


Mr. 


I Heard You Singing 

One Little Dream of Love 

Come Back In Dreams 

Wonderful World of 
mance 

Homing 


CHAPPELL-HARMS, INC., 


Favorite Ballads Are 


Thank God For a Garden 
The Song of Songs 
You In a Gondola 


I Look Into Your Garden 
Because 


Gordon's 





Ro- 





THE HOUSE OF BALLADS 
185 Madison Ave., New York 

















Thursday evenings at Public School No. 15, beginning Oc 
tober 7. 


English Tour Offered to Philadelphia Orchestra 


LONDON 
has postponed its European visit until the spring of 1928, 
the London Concert Agency of Powell and Holt has offered 
the orchestra a tour of thirty concerts in the English prov- 


Upon hearing that the Philadelphia Orchestra 


inces. If this tour should be accepted it would take the place 
of the annual London Symphony tour and the greater part 


ORGE 


LING 


WELTE MIGNON RECORDS ticensee 
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of England would have a chance to hear America’s crack 
orchestra. M. S. 





THE PICK OF THE PUBLICATIONS 











Piano 
(Schroeder & Gunther, Inc., New York) 


Twelve Two-voice Preludes, by Newton Swift.— 
Twelve contributions without title or program. The 
foreword by Clara Damrosch Mannes gives the purpose 
of these works in which she says, “music’s highest and 
best expression lies in its own language, which goes be- 
yond a visual picture and human emotion. The beauty 
of interval and line, the torm and architecture of the 
phrase, the perfect voicing—all these factors constitute 
music and the student should from the beginning be 
sensitized and made to hear and appreciate these essen- 
tials.” Mr. Swift has attempted to offer just these things 
to the student in these little two-voice preludes. 


(Carl Fischer, Inc., New York) 


Musical Theory at a Glance, by Grace Hofheimer.— 
The author has announced this work as “the elements of 
notation, transposition, scale and chord formation, inter- 
vals and pianoforte fingering.” In this volume Miss Hof- 
heimer has laid down the fundamentals of music so that 
every one may learn to read and enjoy music, as she 
claims that groups of tones represent musical thought 
just as groups of words represent written or spoken 
thoughts. She begins with an Introduction and follows 
with Scales, Intervals, Triads, and Tone Groups. A 
highly valuable little volume, written in a and 
direct manner 


concise 
(Otto Halbreiter, Munich) 


A Western Suite, by Radie Britain. 
cludes: On The Plains, The Covered Wagon, Mirage, 
Camp Fire and Stampede. Miss Britain is capable of 
handling the characteristics of the West for she herself 
is a westerner though she has for many recent years 
been studying composition abroad. Though a young 
composer this work shows decided originality in com- 
binations and plenty of ideas. There is continuity of form 
and a fine melodic line throughout the whole work. The 
harmonic net she weaves is intricate and interesting. It 
is the result of much talent. 


ELE ARIE ESS 
OBITUARY 


The suite in 


William H. Cloudman 


William H. Cloudman, for many years the right hand 
man of Manager M. H. Hanson and widely known in the 
musical world, passed away last Saturday at his home on 
West 47th Street, New York. Mr. Cloudman married a few 
years ago and shortly afterwards retired from business on 
account of ill health, He was about forty years of age. 
Private funeral services were held on Monday and the body 
was taken to Elgin, Ill, for burial. 

Tina Filliponi 

Word comes from Italy of the sudden and unexpected 
death there of Tina Filliponi, a young Italian pianist who 
visited this country early in 1924 and gave several recitals, 
including one in New York which received very favorable 
notice from the critics, whe looked upon her as one of the 
most gifted and promising of the young Italians. 


Mrs. Mary A. Leavy Kennedy 
Mrs. Mary A. Leavy Kennedy, for half a century well 
known in New York as contralto church soloist and also 
as piano teacher, passed away on September 20 at the age 
of eighty-one. 


N ew Y ork. Recital 


AEOLIAN HALL 


Sunday Evening 


OCTOBER 10th at 8 o'clock 


Local Management: 
ARTHUR AND HARRY CULBERTSON 
1526-27 Aeolian Hall, New York 
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Pilar-Morin Entertains for Mr. and Mrs. Volpe 


Mr. and Mrs. Arnold Volpe were the guests of honor at a 
reception given by Mme. Pilar-Morin at her Studio of the 
‘theater in New York on Sunday afternoon, September 26. 
kollowing an introductory speech by the hostess in which 
she paid fine tribute to Mr. and Mrs, Volpe, a delightful pro- 
gram was given by artists who have studied with Mme. 
Pilar-Morin, Olive Roxane did some fine character work in 
The Three Graces, after which George Brandt, tenor of the 
Manhattan Opera Company, and Ethel Fox, soprano, were 
exccllent both histrionically and vocally in an excerpt from 
Manon Lescaut, sung and acted in costume. Marguerite 
Hawes’ rendition of Tomorrow at Ten was a decided con- 
trast to the operatic number, and this young actress quite 
charmed her audience. Mme. Pilar-Morin herself was given 
an ovation for her interpretation of Adam and Eye, given in 
French dialect. The program came to a close with Abby 
Putnam Morrison appearing in the second act of Thais. She 
appeared in costume and created such an excellent impression, 
both for her dramatic acting and for her singing, that she 
was called ypon for an encore. Martha Thompson furnished 
musicianly accompaniments for the operatic excerpts. At the 
conclusion of the program Mr. Volpe made a few remarks 
expressing great admiration for Mme. Pilar-Morin and 
commenting on the keen enjoyment which the program had 
given him. 

Among the large gathering of distinguished guests were 
Mr. and Mrs, Eugene Bernstein, Constance Bernstein, Aaron 
Baron, Mr. and Mrs. George Bernard, Mr. and Mrs. Philip 
Crispano, H. Doen, Mrs. Julian Edwards, Mr. and Mrs. Ben 
Friedman, Genia Fonariova, Mr. and Mrs. Louis Fehr, Billy 
Guard, Dr. Leopold Glushak, Maria Grever, Mr. and Mrs. 
Milton Goldsmith, Mr, and Mrs. Michel Gobert, Edwin 
Hughes, Sol Hurok, Mrs. Hawes, Mr. and Mrs. Louis 
Jacobs, Fred Leder, Henrietta Michelson, Mrs. Friederick 
Nathan, Mr. and Mrs. Berthold Neuer, Minna Neuer, Mme. 
Pongony, Colonel Ricker, Max and Margarita Selinsky, 
Marguerite Sylva, Mr. and Mrs, Thompson, Rogers Travis, 
Mr. and Mrs. George Wise, Frank Wenker, Mana-Zucca, 
Miss Zaranova and many others. 


Edna Richolson Sollitt’s New York Recital 

Edna Richolson Sollitt, Chicago pianist, will give a piano 
recital in Chickering Hall on October 5. Mrs. Sollitt has 
toured this country several times, playing with notable suc- 
cess in almost every important city. This season she will be- 
gin her third consecutive tour as soloist with the Barrere 
Little Symphony. 


September 30, 


Eddy Brown Marries 


violinist, was married on September 21 at 
Riverside, Calif., to Beth Lydy, said to be an opera singer. 
This is Mr. Brown’s second marriage; the first took place 
in 1921 when he and Mme. Halma Bruznova, a Polish ac- 
tress, were married at Greenwich, Conn. 


Eddy Brown, 


Reiner Back in America 


Fritz Reiner, conductor of the Cincinnati Symphony Or- 
chestra, ‘returned from South America where he has been — 
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conducting German opera at the Teatro Colon, Buenos Aires, 
arriving here September 26 on the Royal Mail liner, Ohio, 
having come by the way of Paris. Mr. Reiner said that he 
hoped soon to become a citizen of the United States. 


Ganz Returning Soon 


Rudolph Ganz, conductor of the St. Louis Symphony Or- 
chestra, who has spent the summer at his old home, Territet, 
Switzerland, expects to sail with Mrs. Ganz on the La France, 
October 6, and is due in New York October 13. Mr. and 
Mrs. Ganz have toured Europe this summer in their Ameri- 
can automobile. His season’s programs will contain old and 
new compositions. “I have been able to read a great deal 
and get acquainted with a lot of new music,” he wrote, “but 
alas! for the melody, the outpour of the soul, I have to go 
back to our masters, the recent ones and the old ones. The 
music of today is mostly rhythmical, it is for the legs, as 
they say. But our inner selves are longing for something 
more.” 


Reddick Made Assistant Chorusmaster 
The Society of thé Friends of Music has increased the 
size of its chorus to two hundred voices and has created 
the post of assistant chorusmaster, to which William Red- 
dick, New York composer-pianist, has been appointed. He 
will assist Stephen Townsend, aiding the preparation of the 
important numbers, and take charge of rehearsals in Mr. 
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Townsend’s absetice. Mr. Reddick’s New York studios re- 
open October 1, 


Mme. Onelli Undergoes Mastoid Operation 


Edgar Schofield, baritone, and his wife, Enrichetta Onelli, 
soprano, returned last Saturday from their vacation abroad. 
The same evening Mme. Onelli was rushed to the hospital 
for a mastoid operation. Latest reports are that her condi- 
tion is as good as possible under the circumstances. 








MAX BENDIX 


American Violin Pedagogue 


Studio: 144 West 75 Street 
New York 


Famous artists who have studied with Mr, Bendix 

include: 

ANNA JOSEFFER, FLORIZEL von REUTER, 
OSEPH STOPAK, RUDOLPH POLK, JEAN- 
TTE VERMOREL, RODERICK WHITE, 

es FRADKIN and TONI MAAS- 


Telephone: 





Trafalgar 6083 for appointments 























Modern — Musical — Interesting — Novel 


First Year Essentials 


For Young Pianists 


A New First Piano Book 
by 


ISADORE FREED 


“At last a book pedagogically sound and musically interesting” 


Published by 


CARL FISCHER, INC. 
New York 











MISS MARY LEWIS, Room 500 Wrigley Bldg. 


Complying with the Numerous Requests received within the 


last three years 


Mme. VALERI 


will teach this Winter 


in 


CHICAGO 


where 


She Has Rented A Magnificent Studio 


AT THE COMMODORE 


550 Surf Street 





Courses Open, November 15th 


A wonderful opportunity for singers and teachers finding difficulties in the exercising of their profession 
Twenty years’ experience in training beginners and in guiding celebrated artists 





For particulars address: 


400 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 






























































MUSICAL COURIER 





MUSIC ON THE PACIFIC SLOPE 





CARLY. LACHMUND 


Steinway Hall—Studio 709 
Pianist-Composer 


ae ; Gregor Cherniavsky, 
home of his brother in 
nervous breakdown 
of which was fatal. 

Lawrence Tibbett, baritone, proved himself a drawing 
card at the Pacific Palisades ( ‘hautauqua 

Cavalier Fulgenzio Guerrieri, Los Angeles, conductor, has 
been engaged as conductor of the I *hiladelphia Grand Opera 
Company. 

The Manhattan Opera Company has engaged Victor Ed- 
munds, tenor, a complete product of Otto Morando’s teach- 
ing, for tenor leads. 


OLGA WARREN 


AMERICAN SOPRANO 
MIDDLE WEST TOUR NOV. Ist—DEC. 15th 


PITTSBURGH, CLEVELAND, DETROIT, CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE, MINNEAPOLIS, 
KANSAS CITY AND ST. LOUIS 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


Los Anoeces, Cat.—Raymond Harmon, tenor, gave a 
program at Bovard Auditorium before the summer session 
assembly of the University of Southern California. 
violinist of Los Angeles, died at the 
. ° Toronto, Canada, suffering from a 
Prepares Pupils for Public Appearance followed by two strokes, the second 


Liszt T raditions—Mr. Lachmund being the only American 
pupil to w Liszt gave a Testimonial Letter. 
Original Handculture Course—A shorter way to Technic. 


Steinway Hall (November) by pupils 
with accompaniment of string 
appointment 


A Concerto Recital— 
from the Artists 
Interview by 


Class, 


trument 
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For open dates during this time address: 


Management Olga Warren Associated Artists 


212 West 59h St., New York City Aeolian Hall, New York City 








NEW YORK SCHOOL 
of MUSIC and ARTS 


824 West End Avenue Cor. 100th Street 
NEW YORK’S OLDEST MUSIC SCHOOL 
Same celebrated faculty headed by Ralfe Leech Sterner, Arthur Friedheim, Paul Stoeving, Frederick 
Riesberg and other celebrated masters. 
Individual Instruction. 
Dormitories in School Building. 


Many Free Classes and Lectures. Diplomas and Teacher's Certificates. Public Concert every Thursday night. 
Vocal, Piano, Violin and all Instruments. Public School Music Dept. Dramatic Art, Drawing and Painting, 
Interior Decoration, Dancing and Languages. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 


Ralfe Leech Sterner, Director 


Entrance at any time. 
A real home for music students. 














One German Critic Writes 
Concerning a recent recital by 


Ethelynde Smith 


SOPRANO 
“Asa Lieder singer of charming recital talent and well-rounded vocal art, Ethelynde Smith 
introduced herself most successfully in Hamburg by means of an evening of song. The full, 
brilliant soprano voice is resonant and especially fine in the skillfully and delicately produced 
head tones, which possess the added charm of a silver-clear, bell-like quality. The ripe artistic 
intelligence and the ‘culture of a finished technique enable her to present everything that she 
sings with musical taste and to maintain a finely thought-out interpretative style. © With her 
captivating, beautifully chiselled interpretations of her numbers, she won a fine impression.’ 
M. Br. Sch. in “Fremdenblatt,” Hamburg, Germany. 


Miss Smith is available as follows during 1926-1927: 
In the East until the Middle of January, 1927. 
Eleventh tour of the South remainder of January and February. 
Tour to the Far West in March, April and May. 


Address: 458 Cumberland Ave., Portland, Maine 
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Ernest Ryan, of the Ryan School of Dance, has gone 
East to attend a convention of the American National Asso- 
ciation of Masters of Dancing in New York City. 

Albert Ruff, vocal pedagogue, is in New York conducting a 
four weeks’ master class. 

Jay Burr, husband of Melba French Barr, 
early in August after several months of illness. 

Fred Martin is organizing an orchestra composed of 
banjos, violins, guitars and mandolins. 

Ruth Ellen Miller, soprano, net only has won a place in 
local opera but also a Juilliard Scholarship. 

The annual banquet of the American Guitar Society was 
held at Marquetti’s. Walter Francis Vreeland, guitarist of 
Boston, was guest of honor. 

Zez Confrey, composer and band leader, gave a concert 
to the disabled veterans at Ward Hall, August 19. 

John Claire Monteith, baritone from New York, who has 
located in Los Angeles, presented his opening recital to an 
appreciative audience at the Pacific Palisades Music Week. 
This was followed by an afternoon recital next day by the 
Zoellner Quartet. I 


soprano, died 
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WHERE THEY ARE TO BE 


As Announced 





A.ttnouse, Paut—Oct. 4, Los Angeles, Cal.; 26, 
Nov 11-18, Philadelp hia, Pa.; Dec R 
Reading, Pa.; Jan. 10, Lancaster, Pa.; 

Burke, Epmunp—Oct , University, Va 

Cnerkassky, Suvura—Nov. 15, Baltimore, Md 

Davies, Tupor—Dec, 9, Manchester, Eng 

Eiman Quartet—Dec, 8, Cleveland, Ohio 

FriepMAN, IGnaz—Oct. 22-31, Cleveland, Ohio, 

Gicit, Bentamino—Oct. 10, Cleveland, Ohio 

Hurcueson, Exnest—Oct. 8, Worcester, Mass. 

Jounson, Rosamonv-Gorpon, TayLor—-Novy. 30, 

Katia, Maria—Oct. 1, Linden, ae 

Keener, SuUZANNE—Oct. 6, University, Va. 

Lent, Syivia—Jan. 4, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Luccuese, Joseruine—Noy. 16, Philadelphia, Pa 

Macsetru, FLorence-——Oct, 8, Los Angeles, Cal. + 

Perris, Asutey—Nov. 28, Chicago, Ill. 

Raymond, Gerorce PERKINS : Ae een Pa.; Dec. 4, 
Roston, Mass.; Jan. 11-23, ¢ “ago, March 9, Brooklyn. 

Smitu, Eruetynpe—Oct, 29, ¢ - 

Stantey, Heten—-Nov. 7, 
SunpDELIUS, Marte—Oct. 9, Syracuse, N. Y.; 12-13, Louisville, my 
Nov. 14, Duluth, Ia.; 22, Chicago, lil.; 27, Rochester, N. 
WerrenratH, ReinaLo-—OUct. 6, Bethlehem, Pa.; Jan, 6, San Diego. 

Cal.; Feb. 10, Oklahoma City, Okla 


Topeka, Kan.; 
Detroit, Mich.; 13, 
March 10, Johnstown, Pa. 


Brooklyn. 


; 11-18, Pailaddiptta, Pa. 


Marjorie Harwood Delights Danville Audience 


Jackson, Danville, N. Y., in 
which Marjorie Harwood participated, a great many music 
lovers not only from Danville but also from Buffalo, native 
city of Miss Harwood, were present. Miss-Harwood is the 
possessor of a well cultivated dramatic voice, and the Dans 
ville News commented as follows on her work there: “Sun- 
day evening not only the guests at the Jackson but a great 
many from the village and vicinity took advantage of the 
opportunity to hear Marjorie Harwood of Buffalo in song 
recital, The first song won her audience completely, and 
after the first number it was noticeable that her listeners had 
that expectant attitude that told this beautiful singer she had 
scored an approval. Miss Harwood has a finely trained 
voice of wide range, wonderful tone, and those who were 
privileged to hear her had a rare musical treat.” Miss Har- 
wood repeated an appearance in that locality soon after this 
success. Miss Harwood has also done concertizing abroad, 
and after an appearance in Finland the Underraltelsen of 
Abo said that “As the soloist of the evening Marjorie Har- 
wood had a big success in the execution with orchestra 
accompaniment of Elizabeth's Prayer from Tannhauser, and 
especially in the aria from Haydn’s Creation. Miss Har- 
wood is the possessor of a beautiful soprano voice, which 
shows in its handling a splendid school. The voice rang with 
carrying power and resonance.” 


At a recent concert at the 


Roxas Artist-Pupil a Radio Favorite 
Leon Carson, tenor, artist-pupil and now associate at 
the Roxas Studio, broadcasted two short early evening re- 
citals on August 23 and 25 from station WEAF. Mr, Car- 
son is a seasoned radio artist, and much favorable comment 
on his work was heard from all sides. Maestro Roxas was 
at the piano. Among the favorable criticisms the follow- 
ing is from the pen of the critic of the Brooklyn Daily 
Times: “Our real treat last evening was furnished by Leon 
Carson. That tenor, whose golden voice it has been our 
pleasure to commend he retofore, was singing in WEAF’S 
studio, and his recital included some of the finest music ever 
scored. Mr. Carson's aerial recitals are not frequent, but 
those who fail to tune in whenever he is on the air miss a 
very remarkable voice, remarkable for its tone purity, its 
volume, its power of expression and its perfect control.” 





PACIFIC NORTHWEST DIRECTORY 





A Saree FRANCIS J. 
Concert Violinist 
Resident in Seattle, 1519 3rd Ave. 


ANTNER SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Clifford W. Kantner, Director 


Cae. JOHN R. 
Musical Courier Correspondent 





ORNISH SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 


INC. 
Dramatic Arts and Dancing 
Nellie C. Cornish, Director 
Roy Street, at Harvard, Seattle, Wash. 


Be ne JOU-JERVILLE of Paris 
Formerly Boston Opera 

and leading grand opera of France 
Private Voice Studios 

The McKelvey, Seattle, Wash. 


306 Spring Street, Seattle, Washington 


612-14 Journal Bldg., Portland, Ore. 





EREMBLUM, PETER 
Concert Violinist and Pedagogue 
Head of Violin Department 
Cornish School, Seattle 


OWNS, KIRK 
Baritone 
205 The McKelvey, Canadian Club 
Seattle New York 





PACIFIC COAST DIRECTORY 





EHYMER, L. E. 
Manager of Distinguished Artists 
705 Auditorium Bidg., Los Angeles 





BOGART, ANDREW 
Teacher of Singing 
1001 Kohler & Chase Bidg., San Francisco 





BOWFS, MR. and MRS. CHARLES 
Voice—Mise en scene 
446 South Grand View, Los Angeles 





BRESCIA, DOMENICO 
Voice Specialist—Composition 
603-4 Kohler & Chase Bldg., San Francisco 





ARCKE, HENRY 
Accompanist and Coach 
540 Stockton St., San Francisco 





OTT, MR, and MRS. CLIFFORD 


Voice and Piano 
Member, American Academy of Teachers of Singing, 


912 W. 20th St., Los Angeles 


N. Y. 





ERSINGER, LOUIS 
Management Selby Oppenheimer 
68 Post Street, San Francisco 


WA ABziINeEe VOCAL STUDIOS 
(Formerly of the Metropolitan 
Opera House, New York City) 
702 Kohler & Chase Bldg., San Francisco 
Marie Henrietta Warriner 
Teacher of Singing 
Charles William Warriner 
Pianist, Vocal Coach, Choral Conductor 





AN FRANCISCO CONSERVA- 
TORY OF MUSIC 

ERNEST BLOCH, Director 

3435 Sacramento St., San Francisco 








7, a CONSERVATORY OF 


3839 Wilshire Boulevard, Wilshi 
Bldg., Los Angeles, pesto: 
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SAN CARLO OPERA 








MapAMe ButterF_y, SepremBer 18 (MATINEE) 


Puccini's popular Madame Butterfly was chosen for the 
performance on Saturday afternoon. Haru Onuki gave a 
charming and realistic portrayal of the title role, and Dimitri 
Onofrei displayed a beautiful tenor yoice as Pinkerton, but 
did not acquit himself-as well histrionically. Fred Patton 
made a striking looking Sharpless and did some splendid 
singing and acting. Bernice Schalker also was capable as 
Suzuki. Others in the cast were Pearl Besuner, Francesco 
Curci and Natale Cervi. Carlo Peroni conducted. The 
divertissements follewing the program were thoroughly en- 
joyed by the audience. 

In Trovatore, SepTeEMBER 18 (EVENING) 

Il Trovatore, on Saturday night, drew an enthusiastic 
audience. Excellent was Devora Nadworney’s presentation 
of the role of Azucena. The possessor of a rich, well 
controlled contralto voice, she endowed the ancient Gypsy 
with all the intensity and vengeance that the part required. 
James De Gaviria was a fascinating Manrico and created 
such a furore with his rendition of the Di Quella Pira aria, 
at the conclusion of the third act, that after half a dozen 
recalls, he was forced to repeat it. Gino Lulli proved a 
satisfying Count Di Luna and Clara Jacobo vocally and 
histrionically was a good Leonora. Pearl Besuner, 
Francesco Curci and Andrea Mongelli completed the 
splendid cast. 

La GioconpA, SEPTEMBER 20 

The second San Carlo week operied with a very good per- 
formance of La Gioconda, with Clara Jacobi in the title 
role and Tafuro as Enzo, The latter was especially liked 
and had to repeat his second act aria after tumultuous 
applause. Ada Solori (Laura), Mongelli (Alvice), Lulli 
(Barnaba) and Bernice Schalker (Cieca), all did well, and 
with the conductor, Peroni, who deserved the biggest credit 
of all, shared in the principal honors of the evening. Cervi 
filled the two parts of Zuane and Un Cantare, and Curci was 
the Isepo. The ballet was particularly fine in The Dance 
of The Hours. There was a good sized audience. 

Faust, SEPTEMBER 22 

At the performance of Faust on September 22, interest 
centered in the first appearance of the new bass, Andrea 
Mongelli, as Mephistopheles. Mr. Mongelli turned out to 
have an extremely agreeable voice, well handled, and as an 
actor he is about the best the company has to show. His 
debut was a distinct success. There was a lot of applause 
for him throughout, so much in fact, that he was com- 
pelled to sing the Serenade over again. Saroya and Onofrei 
are not new here. They were, respectively, Marguerite and 
Faust. Mme. Saroya is an experienced artist and handled 
herself as such, while Onofrei still has his lovely quality 
of voice and nothing else to speak of. Peroni conducted. 

La Forza peL Destino, SEPTEMBER 23 

Verdi’s La Forza del Destino was presented September 

23, the principals being Clara Jacobo, as Donna Leonora, 


MUSICAL COURIER 


James de Gaviria as Don Alvaro, and Lorenzo Conati as 
Don Carlos. Clara Jacobo’s full, rich soprano has seldom 
been heard to better advantage. The supporting cast was 
excellent, with Natale Cervi doubling in the roles of Cala- 
trava and Fra Melitone, and Bernice Schalker proving a 
delightful Preziosilla. The chorus was quite up to stand- 
ard. Peroni conducted with taste and vigor. 


I SEE THAT - 








Frieda Hempel will return to the opera stage. 

Haensel & Jones has removed its offices to Steinway Hall. 

The Phaharmonic Orchestra will give a new work by 
Hanson, hitherto unknown, at the opening concert in 
New \ork. 

Levitzki will appear six times in Chicago this season. 

Martha D. Willis has opened a studio in Texas. 

Robert Pollack arrived in New York on his way to San 
Francisco, 

Dorsey Whittington will give his first London recital on 
October 1 

The Salzburg Festival was a financial disaster. 

Melvena Passmore’s return to the operatic stage in America 
is arousing much interest. 

Artur Bodanzky says that jazz will never rise above the 
level of ball room music. 

Steinway Hall has been enlarged. 

Richard Strauss is to make an opera of Molnar’s Liliom. 

Alice Garrigue Mott returned from Europe and resumed 
teaching the same day. 

Glenn Drake is opening the Ashland, Wis., concert series on 
October 7. 

Ednah Cook Smith is fulfilling three engagements at the 
Sesqui-Centennial. 

Arturo Papalardo begins opera directorship at the Pea- 

body Conservatory of Music, Baltimore, October 4. 

The Three Choirs 206th annual Festival featured Elgar. 

A monument to Leschetizky was unveiled in Vienna, 

L. E. Behymer answers the Musica Courter editorial re- 
garding the recent Hollywood Bowl performance of 
Shanewis. 

Bedinzky heads the North Shore Conservatory of piano 
faculty. 

William Reddick has been appointed assistant chorus master 
of the Society of the Friends of Music. 

Karl Kreuger believes in Seattle’s musical future. 

The Philadelphia Orchestra has been offered an English tour. 





Shuberts Present Damia 

The Shuberts presented Damia, “a lyric tragedienne,” in a 
private début recital at the 49th Street Theater, on Septem- 
ber 24. The event was in the nature of an introduction to 
the press, and while her work had many commendable qual- 
ities, there are others appearing here who easily arouse 
greater interest and admiration. However, Damia might 
excite considerably more interest were she a part only of 
a program or review. An entire recital is a bit tiresome. 
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AMUSEMENTS 





MARK BROADWAY AT 
S 1k A'N 


47th STREET 
BEGINNING SUNDAY 


MILTON SILLS in 
“PARADISE” 


with BETTY BRONSON 
STRAND SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 





The Strand 


For the week of September 12, the Strand offered not only 
a rattling good picture—Subway Sadie—which was much 
enjoyed, but the musical back-ground was also cleverly 
arranged and in itself is worth more than passing mention 
The Raymond overture by Thomas was well liked and Mr 
Plunkett's Frolic, new every week, offered much of merit; 
it consisted of A Telephone Doll, Estelle Carey singing 
Tig-A-Ling (Waltz of the Bells), by Little, very beauti 
fully and scoring a personal success, with Betsy Rees, 
premiere ballerina, coming in also for her sLare. Next there 
was a delightful Italian Street Song, well sung by Kitty 
McLaughlin, soprano, and the Mark Strand Male Quartet 
In contrast—and also pleasing the audience, not a little 
was Nawahi, King of the Uke, in a program of popular num 
bers, after which came The Arbor of Love, theme song and 
dance paraphrases composed by Jacques Grunberg, talented 
young associate conductor, Participating in this were Estelle 
Carey, Charles Messinger, Carlos and the Strand Ballet, and 
Charlotte and Peterson, also Vivian Glenn. Again the organ 
solo played its part in the program's success 

Mary PickForp’s New Pictur 

Mary Pickford held forth for a second week at the 
Strand, appearing in her latest picture Sparrows, in which 
she proved to be as winsome and captivating as of old 
She is surrounded by an excellent cast, and the picture is 
well worth seeing. 

The numbers offered as a prologue to the feature were 
well arranged, They included the Chimes of Normandy 
overture with Edward Albano lending his rich voice to 
Joy, My Heart, which was beautifully rendered, and Spar 
rows, a theme song, especially written by Jacques Grunberg 
and sung by Evelyn Price, with skilful settings by Henry 
Dreyfuss. Between these musical selections came the usual 
favored Topical Review, and after the picture Odds and 
Ends and a finely played organ solo, which brought the enter 
taining bill to a successful close 


Rushworth and Dreaper, Ltd., Publish New 
Directory 

Rushworth and Dreaper, Ltd., of Liverpool, have com 

piled for the service of the music lover, a 1926-27 Con 

cert Calendar—a music and dramatic year book directory 

















SENOR DON 


JOSE 





° ‘ 4 ’ 
picture as “Don Jose.’ 


CONCERT 


Any doubt that may have existed regarding the 
warmth of his reception waS dispelled after his first 
group of songs for he disclosed a voice of much natural 
beauty, an impeccable diction, and a buoyant manner 
that evoked a very evident appreciation on the part of 
the audience. He sang with the true Spanish vivacity 
and warmth, and, enhanced by a rich costume and 
expressive gestures, presented a captivating imperson- 
ation of a Spanish cavalier.—R. V, STRATTON, 
ILLINOIS STATE JOURNAL, April 6, 1926. 


Perhaps not more than a few times in an entire 
musical experience is one privileged to attend so 
rarely beautiful a song recital as was given by Senor 
Don José Mojica.—W. B. H., DAILY TIMES, Bowling 
Green, Ky., April 8, 1926. 


Great voice, artistry and musical technique were 
joined in a most meritorious and pleasing program by 
Mojica. A master of song. The Spanish tenor came 
highly heralded, but he exceeded in performance that 
which was spoken or written of him. He captivated 
with a tenor of singular sweetness. He possesses not 
only a high clear and golden voice, but the soft im- 
pelling romanticism of his Spanish ancestry,— 
QUINCY HERALD, April 20, 1926. 


José Mojica gave such a program as no other famous 
singer could duplicate. Others may have the voice, 
some the personality, while Mojica combines them all. 
His voice is so astonishingly and unbelievably perfect; 
his manner so captivating and his dramatic action 
so compelling. He actually is what the most romantic 
imagination can picture as “Don José.” — FORT 
WORTH STAR TELEGRAM, April 14, 1926. 


Sefior Mojica, a Song Recitalist of rare abilities. It 
was in the gorgeously beautiful, dramatic, whimsical, 
deliciously comic and fascinating folk songs of the 
Spanish people that the singer triumphed. No advance 
claims in any way over-stated the native charm of 
the young singer, his gracious attitude toward his 
audience nor his sparkling spontaneity, vigorous and 
intensely dramatic powers. He is possessed of a voice 
of fine placement and qualities of exceeding beauty.— 
ROCKFORD REGISTER GAZETTE, October 14, 1925. 





MOJICA 


(Ho-say Mo-he-ka) 


e . . . . 
He actually AS what the most romantic imagination can 


—Fort Worth Star Telegram, April 14, 1926. 


CHICAGO CIVIC OPERA 


Mojica was the personification of adolescent mas- 
culine grace—his Pelleas is a fitting art—pendant to 
Mary Garden's Melisande, and he sings the difficult 
music with admirable suavity.—-HERMAN PEVRIES, 
CHICAGO EVENING AMERICAN, January 6, 1926. 


José Mojica, the Nicias, has a charming tenor organ, 
and a lively spirit which made him the ideal Nicias. 
BOSTON GLOBE, January 28, 1926 


Mojica can sing. He can sing well, even when bat- 
tling deadening acoustics. And not only can he sing, 
he can act. Furthermore, he is young, handsome, per- 
sonable. What more could any opera-goer ask? 
MIAMI TRIBUNE, March 10, 1926. 


José Mojica, described as the man with features like 
carved marble, captivated the gathering as Nicias 
His clear, pleasing voice met with the approval of 
all, judging from the reception he received.—MIAMI, 
(FLA.) HERALD, March 10, 1926. 


Anything closer to the ideal Pelleas probably doesn’t 
exist. Mr. Mojica does everything with exquisite 
taste. What an admirable lover he makes, what ad- 
mirable singing, what perfect French diction!—BOS8- 
TON AMERICAN, February 2, 1926, 


Mr. Mojica’s versatility is amazing. In whatever role 
he appears, he is the character, not merely Mr. Mojica 
in another costume with another makeup!—PHILIP 
HALE, BOSTON HERALD, February 2, 1926 

Mr. Mojica showed amazing advance and improve- 
ment in a part which had already apparently drawn 
from him ultimate abilities. Now this dramatic inter 
pretation set a sharper-edged Pelleas than formerly 
Again his richly colored, smoothly-fluent voice absorbed 
and distilled the varying emotions. And still he re- 
mains as handsome and romantic looking a hero as 
the veriest schoolgirl could demand.—CHRISTIAN 
SCIENCE MONITOR, February 2, 1926. 





Chicago Civic Opera 
Ravinia Opera 

San Francisco Opera 
Washington Opera 
Mexico City Opera 


Senor Don José Mojica 


TENOR 


Edison Records 
Baldwin Piano 


MR. TROY SANDERS, Pianist 
Management 

CLARENCE E. CRAMER 

Auditorium Bldg., Chicago 
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Marion Atice McAFE£E IN 
40,— During the 
McAtee 
Series 


Artists’ Series 
September 20, Marion 
furnished the recital in the Lyon & Healy 
Many a young singer would be perfectly 
with having received such unanimous praise from 
after her each appearance as has Miss 
gifted soprano, however, who is a con 
and is improving her work constantly, 
new hearing offers steady progress 
soprano of beautiful quality, which 
carelully developed and well placed, and also artis- 
Mi McAfee sets forth singing that is a joy 
car. OF her well-arranged program only the last 
rhe Mi Chiamano Mimi aria 
Bol artistically rendered and served 
the lyric quality of and keen musician 
interesting group, comprising Schubert's Lied der 
ranz’ Stille Sicherheit Paquita, 
Miss McAfee a fine scholar and made a splendid 
Inpression The last group, in English, by Hageman, 
ompkins, Carpenter and Thomas, was beautifully sung, 
rticularly the Thomas Birds Are Singing, in which Miss 
cAfee’s trills both surprised and charmed her listeners 
The coloratura passages were with technical skill 
McAiee is an artist to to listen 
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reancts°DADDI 
Of Chicago Opera Association 
SPECIALIST IN VOICE PLACING—RUDIMENTARY TRAINING FOR 
BEGINNERS—COACHING FOR OPERA AND RECITALS. 


120 Pine Arte Building, Chicago, tl Harrison 5155 





BUSH CONSERVATORY 
CHICAGO 


leading to Certificate, 
and Degrees 


Music, Dramatic Art 
and Stage Craft 


Accredited Courses Diploma 

Expression 
Opera, 

Langeages 


School Masic, 
Dancing, 
Operatic Prodection 


A distinguished faculty of over 125 artists and teachers, 


many of international reputation 

Full Symphony Orchestra of 70 players, conducted by Richard 
Czerwonky. Junior Orchestra -ublic concerts 

Professional training in Dramatic Art and Stage Craft. 
duction of plays during season 

Modern School Music 
ments of school boards. 


Pro- 


Courses mecting all 
Class piano methods. 
STUDENT DORMITORIES 


environment—artistic atmosphere—private 
reasonable rates. 


regent require- 


Pleasant 
plance 


practice 


FALL TERM OPENS SEPTEMBER 13TH 


Dramatic Department opens September 27th 
For catalog and full information, address 


a. C. SCHWENKER, Secretary, 833-839 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


Mr. and Mrs. HERMAN DEVRIES 


Have Returned from Europe and Resumed Teaching 
The Art of Singing—Opera—Oratorio—Recital 


528 FINE | ARTS BLDG., CHICAGO 
ST Os 7 Telephone Wabash 3 
STUDI 1548 CONGRESS HOTEL, CHICAGO 


Telephone Harrison 
crorclé KOBER 
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the five Fridays of October: October 1, 
Fish, contralto; 8, Frank D. Grief, tenor; 15, Ernest Toy, 
violinist; 22, Miriam Davis, soprano, and 29, Janice Scott, 
pianist. Organ music will also be a feature of each recital. 
The programs will be made up with special care to make 
them both interesting and instructive. 
Benpitzky Heaps NortH SHore 
Faculty 
The North Shore Conservatory should feel proud to have 
as head of its piano department the distinguished Russian 


Frances Behrens 


CONSERVATORY PIANO 


LEON BENDITZKY 
Leon Benditzky. A most successful pianist, accom 
panist, teacher and coach abroad, Mr. Benditzky has been 
equally successful in the few short years he has been in 
America, and in Chicago he is one of the busiest of artists. 
He graduated from the conservatory in Kiev (Russia) at 
the age of seventeen, receiving the first prize, and an ap 
pearance with the Symphony Orchestra. Later he won a 
free scholarship with Mme. Anna Essipoff-Leschetizky at 
the Imperial Conservatory at Petrograd. After graduating, 
he conducted a master class at the Conservatory in Tiflis. 
Many world-renowned artists have sought his services as 
accompanist and in this capacity he has assisted such artists 
as Jascha Heifetz, Toscha Seidel, Titta Ruffo, Joseph 
Schwarz, Paul Kochansky, Mina Koshetz, Alice Nielson, 
Joseph Szigeti, Cecile Hansen, Esther Dale, Sascha Culbert- 
san, Sylvia Lent, Gilbert Ross, Mary Garden, Georgette Le- 
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RENEE LONGY MIQUELLE, 
who was recently appointed to head the 
solfége department at the Curtis Insti- 
tute im Philadelphia, was formerly 
director of the Longy School of Music 
in Boston. She is an authority on 
Eurythmics as well as solfége and is 
also a pianist of marked ability. Mme. 
Miquelle is the wife of Georges 
Miquelle, solo cellist of the Detroit 
Symphony Orchestra. Together they 
give uncommonly interesting recitals. Her father, Georges 
Longy, % many years the celebrated first oboist of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. 


is for 


Florence Macbeth, Margery 
Pavloska, John Corigliano, 


blanc, Alexander Kipnis, 
Maxwell, Hans Kindler, Lrene 
Elsa Niemack, and others. 
From all indications it looks like a very busy season of 
accompanying and teaching ahead for Mr. Benditzky, who 
has been kept so busy throughout the summer that he was 
only able to enjoy a few days’ vacation at a time, spending 
the week-ends at Lakeside (Mich.), with his family. He 
found time, however, to pursue his hobby—photography—in 
which he is quite an expert. Besides several fine cameras, 
Mr. Benditzky now possesses a motion picture camera, on 
which he has taken many fine films to his great delight. 
Bryant Stupio oF Vocat Art AND Epuca- 
TION 


ANNA GROFF 

Anna Groff-Bryant, vocal specialist, instructor of the art 
of voice development and the art of singing, has returned to 
Chicago from San Francisco (Calif.), where she conducted 
a five weeks’ session of intensive educational activities, in- 
cluding a private teachers’ training class and a private stu- 
dent The season just past was the most successful 
from the point of awakened interest in The American 
School of Vocal Art and Education and the number and 
class of students, many students having been enrolled who 
have been pupils of noted visiting teachers on the Coast, 
in the Middle West and in the East. 

Homer DeWitt Pugh, tenor and artist-pupil of Mrs. 
Groff wage is one of the most successful vocal teachers in 
northern California. Mr. Pugh and his talented wife, 
lane Pugh, organist, are entering upon their tenth 
season as choir directors and organist of the First Presby- 
terian Church of San Jose. The choir is one of the largest 
on the Coast, with a membership of sixty beside a waiting 
list of forty voices for special services. Mr. and Mrs. Pugh 
also maintain a studio in Oakland (Calif.), where during 
the past two years they have had a large class of promising 
young signers. Mr. and Mrs. Pugh are active members of 
the Music Teachers’ Association of San Jose, of which Mr. 
Pugh has been elected president. 

Gertrude Ogden O'Neal, soprano, formerly of Chicago and 
a pupil of Anna Groff-Bryant, is establishing herself in the 
vocal teaching profession of San Francisco (Calif.), where 
she has been active for the past two years. She has a large 
class of students and is the popular secretary of the San 
Francisco Music Teachers’ Association. 

RENE LuNp Busy AS CHURCH 

For the month of October, Rene Lund, baritone soloist 
at the People’s Liberal Church, will sing the following list 
of sacred songs: October 3, Come Unto Me (Coenen); 10, 
Consolation (Browne);.17, A Golden Ray of Gladness 
(Stephenson) ; 24, Out of the Depths (McDuffee); 31, If 
on a Quiet Sea (Grant-Schaefer). The services of the 
People’s Liberal Church is broadcast every Sunday morn- 
ing at 10.30 o’clock by station WBCN. 

REUTER STUDENT ENGAGED AS 

Eunice Hobson, student from the artist classes of 
dolph Reuter, has been engaged as a teacher in the 
Arts Conservatory at Wichita (Kans.). 

Activities oF Pout Bat 

Poul Bai, Danish baritone, is scheduled for a recital at 
Dania Hall on October 7. He will have the assistance ot 
Christina Nisted, violinist. With Miss Nisted, Mr. Bai gave 
a program for the disabled soldiers at Speedway Hospital at 
Maywood (Ill.) recently. The listeners were most appre- 
ciative and ange applause brought extra numbers. 

One of the busiest voice teachers at Bush Conservatory, 
Mr. Bai opened the season with a large class which includes 
most of his old pupils and a goodly number of new ones. 

LuctLLE MANKER RETURNS FROM ABROAD 

Lucille Manker, young and gifted Chicago pianist, 
returned from a fifteen months’ stay in Italy, 
Chicago recital before Christmas, the date to be 
later. 
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JEANNETTE DurNo’s VACATION ENps 
Jeannette Durno is back at her Park Avenue studio after 
an invigorating stay of several weeks in the woods of 
Northern M ichigan. Dvora Dientstova, young pianist, who is 
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"oe $ recital in the Lyon & Healy artist series, MARION MARSH BAN] NJ E> ie RA AN] 


BiuMEN Becins Busu INTERPRETATION CLASSES T 
Alfred Blumen, Austrian pianist, will begin his piano East Front Street, Hem HARPIS Hem 
* pstead, L. 1. 
interpretation classes at Bush Conservatory on October 4. sa ws a 


These classes, which will be in the nature of lecture-recitals, 
will cover a wide range of subjects and composers and will 


be of especial value to advanced students and professional 
pianists. In the first lecture of the series Mr. Blumen will A Programs of unhackneyed 
give some time to a discussion of Bach and Brahms, and R ‘ ; : 

1 songs of musical and liter- 


will also play the Bach G minor fantasy and fugue and the 


Brahms variations on a theme by Haendel. T . : 
TECHNIQUE—INTERPRETATION o ry valuein English, French, 


OruHerR Busy Conservatory News 


On October 5, the Bush Symphony Orchestra, under CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC N German and Italian 
& . 


Richard Czerwonky, will begin rehearsals for the first con- 
cert of the season, which is to be given in Orchestra Hall, 
December 2. 


The children’s piano classes, under supervision of Helen 
Curtis, will begin October 2. This is a beginner's course 
covering the first year of piano work and the classes will be 
limited in membership to ten. 


The dancing class, under the direction of Cora Spicer Neal, 
began last week. In this department also there has been a ANNOUNCES SHE HAS SECURED 




















splendid enrollment, the ‘Saturday morning classes for chil- THE PLAYHOUSE AND STUDEBAKER 
dren being especially popular. For Every Sunday Aft Duri 
William Phillips, baritone, and Alice Phillips, soprano, of ae” prerprudietp te onyria ma ee “ase ae ee 





the Bush Conservatory faculty, gave a program over 


WMAQ, September 24. 4 4 th x 2 
Grae Séctant’s Fast Minne e master. He is of those singers whose 
The Spry Scolari, an organization made up of students of price is above rubies,’ ” 
Walter Spry, held its first meeting this season at the residence H. T. P. in Boston Transcript 
of Mr. and Mrs. Tennerstedt in Evanston, September 24. Liens oan 7 - 
Mr. Spry gave the program. imited Tour—Xmas to February 12th 
AMERICAN CONSERVATORY Notes Mgt. LOUDON CHARLTON, Carnegie Hall, N. Y. 
The children’s classes in elementary piano and Dalcroze Steinway Piano 


dancing started on Saturday morning with the largest en- uaieasiealemnncinaianeien 
rollment in their history, The children’s department has 


grown to large proportions. % 
Eugenia Repelsky, who is a dramatic art student of Wal- 
ton Pyre and Samuel Tuthill, vocal pupil of the conservatory, : Only Teacher 
are members of the Dearest Enemy Company, now at the 
Illinois Theater e - 
Scott A. Willitts, recently engaged for the American Con- Vocal Studio : 24 West 59th St., New York City 


servatory violin faculty, made his first public appearance Circulay Mailed on Request Phone Plaza 2875 


on Saturday afternoon at Kimball Hall. His program in- 


cluded selections by Kreisler, Wieniawski, Sarasate and 
others. Hulda Blank, soprano, also sang two groups of 
VOCAL COACH 
Announces Opening of Studio October Ist at 


6 EAST 36th STREET NEW YORK CITY 


Artist-pupils of the voice department are again active. 
Telephone: Caledonia 8026 























Dorothy Craigmile, who won a scholarship last year, is 

teaching and singing in church in Downers Grove (IIl.) ; 

Anna Ellis, soprano, is soloist at the First Presbyterian 

Church and teaching in Peoria (Ill,), and has a large class, 
CoLuMBIA ScHoot or Music 

Special classes starting the week of October 5 include 
normal training classes under Clare Osborne Reed, director 
of the Columbia School; normal training classes under 
Gertrude H. Murdough; ‘history of music; the Columbia 
School Chorus, under Louise St. John Westervelt ; orchestral 
conducting under William Montelius; classes in English, 
psychology and pedagogy under Professor Rice, and a new 
men’s glee club under the direction of Frank Bennett. 

The class for professional accompanists has a very heavy 
enrollment. Artists appearing with this class in the near 
future include Helen Protheroe Axtell, Ruth Ray, Hazel 
Huntley, Aldo del Missier and Hilda Hinrichs. 

The Glencoe Branch of the school has removed to new 
quarters at 342-344 Park Avenue. 

Laura Coupland, recently returned from several years in 
China, has been added to the faculty, teaching at the main 
school and also at the Wilmette branch. 

JEANNETTE Cox. 


























Passmore’s Success in Cincinnati 


Melvena Passmore’s return to the ope ratic stage in Ameri- 
ca, after much success in Europe, was awaited with the 
keenest interest by the Cincinnati public. She was well 
remembered from former appearances in opera and with the 
Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra. 
Last summer she sang Lucia in Lucia, Violetta in 
Traviata, and Adina in L’Elisir d’Amore. Hers was a , ho 
veritable triumph, and all the critics unite in speaking of C te > 5 & MANAGEMENT ARTHUR JUDSON 
the beautv of her voice, artistic singing and clever acting. Steinway Hall, New York dias ica Packard Building Phila 
Commenting upon her Lucia, the Times-Star said in part: 
| “Her appearance Sunday night in the title role, admirably 
displaying the full maturity of her artistic powers, was in 
the nature of a triumph.” Said the critic of the Enquirer: 
“Vocally and histrionically Miss Passmore has grown im- 
measurably in stature since her former appearances. Her 
voice is pure, vibrant and lovely in all the registers, the 
coloratura embellishments are a sheer delight, and her inter- 
pretation of the mad scene was easily the highlight of the 
Sunday night rendition, provoking spontaneous applause that 
recalled the singer repeatedly before the curtain.” 
“Passmore returned in triumph to the Zoo Opera Com- 
pany last night,” said the Commercial Tribune. “Lucia has 
f always been called the prima donna’s opera, and Miss Pass- 
| more demonstrated last night the justice of the appellation. 
She was in excellent voice, looked splendid, and acted with 
ease and grace.” 
Of her Traviata, the critics were also lavish in praise, as 
they were when she sang all her other roles. 
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Mme. Valeri Going to Chicago 

Mme, Delia Valeri, distinguished voice teacher, has just 
terminated her second season as head of the vocal depart- 
ment of the Italian-American Summer School of Music 
at the famous Villa d’Este at Tivoli, near Rome. Mme. 
Valeri’s other teaching engagements are so extensive that 
she will be unable to carry on her work at Rome in the 
future seasons and has resigned from the faculty. Her 
studio coach, Maestro Carnevali, will occupy the position 
next season. Mme. Valeri and her husband will shortly sail 
for America. On her arrival Mme. Valeri will proceed at 
once to Chicago to open her new studio at the Hotel Com- 

modore there on November 15. 

































Rosa Low with Gigli 


Rosa Low will gpen her season in a joint. recital with 
Gigli in Boston on October 3. 
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New Channel swimmers get much more 
easily than new opera singers. 

The of Charles Hackett, tenor, 
of the leading soloists at the Worcester Festival next 
month will be in the nature of a home-coming since 
Mr. Hackett is a native of that Massachusetts city 
and is sure of arousing a welcome on his own account, 
as well as full appreciation of his splendid art. 

-— te — 

New York State is busy with its political conven- 
tions, and it remains to be seen which of the parties 
will put in its platform a plank promising recognition 
for the American composer. By the way, what be- 
came of the Municipal Conservatory which ex-Mayor 
Hylan promised to New York City? 

. 

The news of the death of William H. Cloudman at 
the age of forty was heard with much regret by his 
many friends in the musical world. “Billy,” as he 
was universally known, was a gentle, kindly, soul, 
who made friends with all with whom he came in 
contact. He will be genuinely missed by the many 
for whom he had done one favor or another in the 
his many years of association with the 
Hanson managerial office. 


across 


appearance as one 


course of 


5 
Now that the fistic championship has been decided, 
preparations are on for the operatic and concert 
championships of 1926-27. A large number of as- 
pirants*are in active training and confident notes 
sound from all their camps. The managers are 
brushing up the box offices, and the critical umpires 
are sharpening their deadly pencils and pens. The 
preliminary bouts are scheduled to begin early next 
month and the main events will follow thereafter in 
rapid succession. At present the betting leans heav- 

ily toward all the old favorites. 

\nne Roselle, American prima donna, was home 
for only a few weeks’ vacation this summer, return- 
ing to Dresden where she has already appeared again 
as the heroine of Puccini's Turandot, repeating her 
success of last season. This will be followed by a 
season at the Municipal Opera of Berlin under Bruno 
Walter and in December she will go to Paris to create 
the role of Tosca in French at the Grand Opera at 
Paris, where this particular opera of Puccini has 
never been given. It is an extraordinary tribute to 
the voice and art of this American singer to receive 
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such an invitation from the principal French govern- 
menrt-controlled opera house. 


Artur Bodanzky, the Metropolitan Opera House 
conductor, just returned from Europe, declares that 
jazz never will rise beyond the level of being ball- 
room music, It is a widely held opinion, that George 
Gershwin’s Rhapsody in Blue and his piano concerto, 
were heard and liked exceedingly, in that well-known 
New York dance résort, Carnegie Hall. 


The October issue of the American Mercury car- 
ries an article on the violin by John Redfield in which 
“Put the violin in the hands of an able 
-one capable of designing a suspension 
bridge,—furnish him with a moderate amount of 
fundamental information about sound, tell him to 
improve the instrument, and in a year or so he will 
turn out such an instrument as Stradivarius dreamed 
of all his life but never succeeded in building.” Since 
turn about is fair play, our idea would be to turn 
some good musicians loose on a couple of gigantic 
bridges. Doubtless they would be able to think up an 
improvement or two at least as important as those 
Mr. Redfield’s engineers could invent for a Stradi- 
varius. 


he says: 
engineer 


Rochester is fortunate Sateed in the way of con- 
certs. The usual three series will be offered this 
winter in the beautiful Eastman Theater. The low- 
est price is six dollars for the series in the balcony 
(which is, acoustically speaking, the best part of the 
house), bringing concerts down to the price of $1.20 
each, The subscription to all three series at the cost 
of $18 would enable one to hear in the course of the 
winter an extraordinary list of artists and other 
attractions which include Gigli, Kochanski, Mary 
Garden, Boston Symphony Orchestra, Hofmann, 
Mordkin, Schipa, Seidel, Cortot, Ruth St. Denis, Ted 
Shawn, Roland Hayes, Rochester Philharmonic Or- 
chestra, Florence Macbeth, John Charles Thomas, 
Onegin, and Martinelli, and at the end a special 
Wagnerian operatic night with Elsa Alsen, Kathryn 
Meisle, Richard Crooks, and Arthur Middleton, 
There will be few other cities, if any, able to enjoy 
such a feast of music at such a reasonable price. 


Beniamino Gigli has the happy idea every summer 
of giving one or two concerts for charity in his native 
country before he returns for his long season in 
America. This year the first city favored was 
Venice, on the evening of August 22, when he sang to 
an audience that jammed the famous old Teatro La 
Fenice. The receipts, which went to the charitable 
institutions of Venice, amounted to 150,000 liras. The 
most picturesque feature occurred later in the eve- 
ning when Gigli went out into the magnificent and 
picturesque Piazza of St. Mark’s and sang a few 
solos at the public concert of the Municipal Band. 
The historic place was crowded and so still that even 
the softest note of Gigli’s voice was heard in the 
farthest corner. It was midnight before the concert 
ended and then it was only with the aid of the cara- 
binieri that Gigli was able to make his way through 
the dense crowd, which cheered him to the echo, 
He is to give benefit concerts in his home city of 
Recanati and then at Rome and Naples before leav- 
ing for this country. 


Probably there is no house in the branch of music 
industries—and, as for that, in any other industry— 
to equal the unbroken and continued existence of 
the firm of Neuner & Hornsteiner, violin makers in 
the little town of Mittenwald which is tucked away 
in a valley high up in the Bavarian Alps close to the 


Austrian boundary. The great Mathias Klotz (1653- 
1743), father of the German violin industry, was a 
Mittenwalder and. founded the industry there in the 
latter part of the seventeenth century, after his years 
as apprentice in Italy, learning to make fine fiddles. 
In less than a century after Klotz was born the firm 
of Neuner & Hornsteiner was founded, 1750. Last 
year was the celebration of the 175th anniversary of 
its foundation and it is still in the hands of the 
Neuner family. Hans Neuner has been in charge 
since 1904 and there are two sons of his to keep it 
going after his days are ended. America has always 
been the principal market for Mittenwald violins and 
the war dealt a terrible blow to the industry from 
which it has by no means recovered. Even this 175 
year old firm, the oldest and largest of the town, has 
been having a severe struggle to weather the storm, 
and it is hoped that the courage and energy which 
have sustained it for so long will pull it through to 
celebrate that rarest of all things in any business— 
a 200th anniversary. 
STATISTICS 

In Cedar Falls, Ia., there are twenty-nine profes- 
sional musicians. Of this number, says Rene Devries, 
four have made names for themselves in Cedar Falls. 
None are known in the State of lowa and not one 
has a national or international reputation. 
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RADIO PROBLEMS 


According to a special report printed in the 
New York Times, Edison says: “Music on the 
radio is very poor because it is badly distorted. 
I quite approve of radios and think there should 
be one in every home, but at the same time it 
should not be used for musical purposes. . . . 
There is no money for the dealer in it. We 
have made a survey of Edison dealers who have 
sold radios and find that they are rapidly giving 
them up. The mechanism is too complicated 
for the average man to fix once it gets out of 
order, and the dealer is called in again and again, 
with the result that he loses both time and 
money.” 

On another page of the same issue of The 
Times it is reported that the net profit of the 
Dubilier Condenser and Radio Corporation for 
the year ended June 30 was $38,233, equal to 12 
cents a share on the common stock, as com- 
pared with a net of $253,190, or 83 cents a share, 
in the preceding year. And, of course, we know 
that there have been many business failures in 
the radio world; and radio shops spring up and 
disappear with amazing speed—and are mostly 
small affairs at best, except when combined with 
talking machines, sheet music, records, pianos 
and other allied trades. 

But none of this proves anything to speak of. 
If ever a business was “in its infancy” the radio 
business certainly is at the present time. What 
Edison says about distortion and difficulty in 
maintaining receiving sets at their best is true 
at present, but improvements are being made 
constantly, and quality and stability are being 
taken care of. 

It is our belief that radio manufacturers are 
falling into error in endeavoring to make re- 
ceiving sets more simple, with fewer controls. 
Under ideal conditions, that would be highly 
desirable, but conditions are rarely ideal, and 
the radio receiving set is such a delicate mech- 
anism that it has a constant tendency to get out 
of balance. Radio manufacturers should take 
this into consideration and should make sets so 
that balance adjustments could be made with- 
out taking the whole set apart or altering the 
hook-up. 

It is a common thing for a radio fan to have a 
perfect or almost perfect set for a while, and 
then to experience trouble. What he generally 
does then is to call in the dealer, as Edison 
says, or write to the newspaper question-and- 
answer department for advice and guidance— 
which it is impossible to give at long distance, 
and difficult to carry out except by an expert. 

Distortion may be caused by any one of a mul- 
tiplicity of causes, the chief of them being: over- 
loading, poorly balanced tubes, interlocking mag- 
netic zones, a poor loud-speaker, loose connec- 
tions, corroding parts, dampness, defective 
batteries, dust, etc. 

But much of this will be cured in the future 
manufacture of receiving sets. Parts will be 
sealed in (as they already are in some sets) 
so that nothing can slip, neither dampness nor 
dust can reach them, and they will “stay put” 
permanently; there will be arrangements for the 
application on every separate tube of distinct 
“A,” “B” and “C” battery voltages; and tubes 
will be manufactured (as they already are to 
some extent) to fit every particular place in any 
set so that there will be no overloading. Loud- 
speakers of the cone sort, now very perishable 
because of the material used (paper sides and 
exposed magnets), will be made more trust- 
worthy (and, it may be added, will be shaped so 
as not to give the “hollow” tone so common at 
present). 

The radio receiving set in connection with the 
talking machine is a wonderful thing. They are 
being built into one cabinet, and it is possible 
either to listen to broadcasted programs or to 
turn on your own record and amplify it with 
your radio receiver. 

The problem of making money with radio is a 
complex one, chiefly perhaps because it is so 
easy to build a set, and so fascinating to do it. 
The only sure features of it, from the manufac- 
turer’s point of view, would seem to be con- 
densers, tubes, batteries and speakers. These 
are the chief costs in building a set, and the 
builder cannot make them himself. The matter 
of profit-taking will adjust itself in time. Radio 
has most certainly come to stay, and somebody is 
going to make money out of it. Probably in the 
end the talking machine people will make money 
out of it too. 
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By the Editor-in-Chief 


An extensive literature has entwined itself about 
the subject of piano playing. The books range in 
content from pamphlets telling how to strike the keys 
to volumes dealing with the aesthetics of interpreta- 
tion. Between the two come whole libraries of biog- 
raphy, annotations on master works, treatises on how 
to acquire technic and special pleas for individual 
composers, schools, systems, or other hobbies of the 
writers. The trouble with most of the formal books 
about music is that they are formal; the ideas of the 
authors are on dress parade, and we never really are 
taken into their confidence—that is, in those cases 
where such confidence might be worth while. Rubin- 
stein, of the former masters, came nearest in his 
Aphorisms to telling what really was in his mind on 
most musical subjects, but even he sacrificed homely 
truth occasionally for the sake of turning a clever 
epigram. Liszt never willingly revealed any of the 
secrets of his art; he loved to pose a bit, like the 
polished necromancer he was, and hoodwink you even 
while he showed you his rolled up sleeves and did the 
tricks before your very eyes. Lienau, of the Schlesin- 
ger publishing firm, used to tell how Liszt, for the 
delectation of other pianists, was wont to publish in 
his operatic fantasias tremendously difficult cadenzas 
which he simplified whenever he played them in pub- 
lic. In the case of the Don Juan fantasia, I have 
heard Lienau corroborated by pianists who were in 
a position to compare the printed composition with 
the version which Liszt performed at his concerts. 
The practice reminds one of Rosenthal’s wicked jest 
to the effect that every virtuoso has three fingerings 
—the one he practises, the one he uses in public, and 
the one he tells his rivals he uses. 

a 

Piano scores of Boheme and Mme. Butterfly cost 
twice as much as scores of Tannhauser and Lohen- 
grin. Are the Puccini operas twice as good as those 
by Wagner ? 





a 
Carl Lanzer, “the American Paganini,” or, as his 
son, Carl Lanzer, Jr., calls him for short, “the great 
American Pag.,” renews his challenge to the violin- 
ists of the world to meet him in virtuoso combat 
Kreisler, Spalding, Szigeti, Heifetz, Elman, Zimbal- 
ist, Flesch and the other trembling masters are show- 
ing an inclination to lose by default. 
nre 

Let those who do not believe that Elsa and Aida 
play poker, ask Marie Rappold. 

nme 

Somehow, Mahler reminds us of wet fireworks; 
and Bruckner, of an extinct volcano. 

Se 2 8 
American musicians know why their lot is not easy 
in this country when they read the whole page article 
in the New York Times (September 19) captioned : 
“Henry Ford Expounds Mass Production—Calls it 
the Focussing of the Principles of Power, Economy, 
Continuity, and Speed—Tells Why Accurate Ma- 
chines Produce the Highest Standard of Quality— 
Says System Develops the Worker.” 
eRe 

And also, there is Gabriele D’Annunzio, writing 
in the New York American (September 19) : 

To the kingdom of Gabriele D’Annunzio, the ruler of the 
clouds above the Alps, to the north and to the south, to the 
east and to the west, those who come to pay homage are 
welcome. Therefore, | greet you and salute you with heart- 
felt joy. ; 

But you are not welcome to my domain when you come 
with an offer of gold, dazzling gold—jingling the vile gold 
your American employers have authorized you to offer 
me in payment for the product of the soul of a poet. 

I say, never 

Never will my writings be defiled by American gold. 

I shall never permit my writings to be printed in Amer- 
ica, the land of the wealthy; America who had added to her 
wealth a hundred-fold by the blood and the tears of the 
Continent; America, the land of materialism, who only 
entered the war after she had wrung from Europe every 
ounce of gold that she could. . . 

America will crumble, for she worships the god of ma- 
terialism; but that god she has garbed in false idealism. 


If I could interpret my feeling of hatred for America in 
terms of fire and flame, it would rise high above even the 
burning crater of the Vesuvius. 

| a 

Sir Henry Wood, too, takes a whack at us, in a 
recent London interview, given after his return there 
from Los Angeles, where he earned warm plaudits 
and cold pelf not long ago: 

“America is so surfeited with the same music year after 
year that only a new stunt or a new conductor can thrill it. 
America has made music a sort of competitive sport in- 


stead of an art. In brief, Americans are pure sensation- 
Pt oe : 
“My experience has been that all American conductors 


Brahms’ First Symphony and Tschaikowsky’s 


20 in for 


Fifth, New York is surfeited with that kind of thing. 
You either stick to the old favorites in New “York or you 
go in for stunts to break the monotony—Brahms stunts, 
Schumann stunts, Tschaikowsky stunts. 

“You must keep classical and popular music separate. 
You can’t have a Bach concerto and a piece of fireworks in 
the same program, It would be as profitable as a clown 
in a church service. You can do that in a music hall, but 
not in a concert hall. ; 

“You must have variety, but your variety must contribute 
to the same mood. If you spend half your evening building 
up a given mood, a single piece of clowning in your pro- 
gram will irretrievably destroy it. Your audience will be 
lost to you for the rest of the evening.” 

nme 

Sir Henry Wood excepts Walter Damrosch from 
the ranks of the “prima donna conductors.” The 
Damrosch’ programs, says Sir Henry, are models of 
good taste, and of serious, artistic direction. 

RR eR 

That young Hindu Messiah—we’'ve forgotten his 
name and have no time to look it up—called America 
materialistic and utilitarian, the moment he set foot 
on our shores a few weeks ago. ‘America needs 
to be more spiritual,” he announced, with that in- 
spired perspicacity so characteristic of young Hindu 
Messiahs. 

eRe” 

It is consoling, however, to think that Europe 
never will get angry enough at us, to stop sending 
its plays, books, pictures, antiques, music, and musi- 
cal performers to America. 


eR eR 
Well, at any rate, the King of Spain and the Prince 
of Wales like us. 
neRe, 


And William Hohenzollern, 
Clemenceau, do not. 


Trotzky, Kipling, and 


2 ® 
Will Mussolini please oblige with an official state- 
ment ? 
eee 
“Most music lovers, the world over, prefer opera 
to symphony,” says the New York Graphic. Those 
lovers who do, have no honorable intentions toward 
the tonal art. 
eRe 
The first movement of the new musical season is 
on; the second movement will begin November 1, 
when the Metropolitan opens; the scherzo, or third 
movement, is the joyous dance of the critics over the 
dying concerts and operas in late spring; the finale 
is for wind instruments, the farewell tootings of the 
steamship whistles as they bear off the musical artists 
for their summer in Europe. 
Rem se 
When the musical ethnologists who are 
determine whether jazz is African or 


trying to 
Southern- 


American, have settled their debate, they might tell 
us, if they have any breath left, why most of the 


composers who write jazz are Jewish? 
en ez 
In opera, the path of glory frequently leads but 
to the teaching career. 
" OF 
Mr. Insull, executive head of the Chicago Opera, 
is a politician; Fortune Gallo was in politics before 
he acquired the San Carlo Opera; Otto Kahn at one 
time contemplated a diplomatic career. Perhaps those 
facts point a moral. 
eR FF 
“Is it just my imagination?” asks R. B., “or did 
the scheme of inflated currency bring about the idea 
of inflated music ?” 
a en 
Andrew Carnegie used to sing in a choir, but he 
stopped just in time, as his bank account showed later. 
eee 
And then there is John D. Rockefeller. He now 
is estimated officially to possess a billion dollars, but 
might have been worth much more if he had spent 
less time at playing the cello, his pet indoor diversion. 
\ 
Apropos, we know an irreverent chap who alludes 
to 0 Schube srt’s best known song, as “The Oil King.”’ 
| a nd 
There are threats that a certain New York teacher- 
pianist intends to lecture this season on The Evolu- 
tion of the Sonata Form, and to follow his talk with a 
performance of six sonatas by C. P. E. Bach, Haydn, 
Mozart, Beethoven, Weber, and Brahms. ‘The worst 
now is known. 
| a 
And also, the real reason has been discovered for 
Russia’s anxiety to resume trade relations with the 
rest of the world. The Soviet land must find new 





23 
foreign markets for Rachmaninoff’s C sharp minor 
prelude. 

nner 
We thought that only politicians claim everything, 
but here’s the London correspondent of the New 
York Morning Telegraph cabling to his paper (Sep- 
tember 16): “The people are apathetic to short per- 
formances, but will listen for hours to The Messiah, 
Elijah, and other compositions of Sir Edward Elgar.” 
nme 
We intend to write a book called The 
Career, or The First Million Is the Hardest. 
RR R 
A pianist gave a recital in Berlin and devoted his 
program mainly to compositions by Thalberg and 
Gottschalk. “Why not play modern works,” wailed 
one of the critics, “works by Bach and Beethoven, for 
instance ?” 


Musical 


npre, 

No, Agatha, the name * 
something else. ‘“Leipsic 
a correct translation. 


Leipsic Kunstwart” means 
Art Wart” would not be 
Try again, 

Rem e 

The tennis writer of The New Yorker (September 
18) is playing offside when he speaks of William | 
Tilden’s swift delivery as “Wagnerian service aces.” 

nerRme 

“I suppose,” writes “Sporticus,” rather illegibly, 
“that just because the musical season is beginning, 
those harmonious nags, Bodanzky, Rigoletto, and 
Music Shop won races recently at various tracks.’ 

nre*e 

The Sesquicentennial celebration will be held short- 
ly, commemorating the first recorded robbery of the 
jewels of a prima donna, The Sesquicentennial of 
the first dog stolen from a prima donna, occurs (no 
pun intended) in 1929. 

nRre 

Bach is supposed to have written some humorous 
music. Anyone who expects to laugh at it, will dis- 
cover that the joke is on him. 

eRe, 

Not long* ago we published in this column a cata- 
logue of shopworn critical phrases. They have moved 
Ariel, the scintillating columnist of Singing (Sep- 
tember ) to add to our list what he calls “a few other 
moth-eaten bromides of musical journalism,” as 
follows: 

“Large and enthusiastic audience.” 

“In response to the insistent applause the 
with an encore. 

“Scored a triumph : 


‘Artist-pupils.” 
“Pianistes” and 


artist responded 


“violinistes.” 


“A busy season is ahead of Mme. Blank.” 
“Won praise.” “Won laurels.” “Wins plaudits.” 
“Will accept a limited number of pupils.” 


“Artistry.” 

“The ill-fated Lucia” or Aida, Mimi, et al. 

“The program was in two parts. 

“Mr. Blank was a capable accompanist.” 

“The interviewer found the artist loath to speak about 
herself.” 

“Proved a master of his instrument.” 

“A well-chosen program.” 

“Now, my hearties, altogether—one, 


board !” 
RR ® 
We found this original nugget in Ariel’s column: 
You'll never make the Metropolitan,” 
the pupil who had outraged his ears, 
“Well,” retorted the student, “I’d rather 
don’t sing there than why I do.” 
nme 
Ernest Newman loosed his wrath recently upon 
jazz, through the medium of an especially virulent 
article in an English daily newspaper. We have made 
careful investigation since then and are in a position 
to state authoritatively that jazz survived Mr. New- 
man’s attack practically unscathed. 
nn A 
We asked Fortune Gallo whether he was disap- 
pointed at the failure of Mascagni to appear with the 
San Carlo Opera. Mr. Gallo smiled complacently 
and answered: “After counting my recent receipts 
for the Century Theater performances, I may truth 
fully say that the disappoiniment was all Mascagni’s.” 
¥ 
A grand opera guarantor and his money are soon 
parted. 


two, THREE—over 


said the teacher to 


they ask why I 


eRe 
Woodlawn Cemetery, in upper New York, may be 
come a rival of Pere la Chaise, in Paris. It appears 
that Woodlawn has set aside a section of plots as a 


burial ground for American geniuses. It has not 
been announced, however, who is to select the sub 


jects for the mortuary distinction. We suggest, as 


a typical beginning, Babe Ruth, Jack Dempsey, 
Mmes. Ederle and Corson, William J. Tilden, Bobby 
Jones, Earl Sande, Will Rogers, Al Jolson, Douglas 


Fairbanks, Gloria Swanson, Lucy Stone, the original 
Sobbed Hair Bandit, Weber and Fields, and Acker, 
Merrall, and Condit. LEONARD LIEBLING, 

























































































































MR. BEHYMER AND SHANEWIS 

L. E. Behymer, Pacific Coast impresario, was quick 
to take exception to our editorial in the issue of Sep- 
tember 2, an editorial in which we expressed surprise 
that Charles Wakefield Cadman, composer of 
Shanewis, got only $650 as his share of the profits 
of two persormances of his opera at the Hollywood 
fowl, which appei ared to net Messrs. Behymer and 
Merola, the producers, about $11,000, Mr. Behymer 


nt us the letter of protest which follows: 
the Mt (COURIER 


yrote you July 


SICAI 
1 on 22 to tell you something about a pro- 
ction of Shanewis and Scheherazade which Merola and 
t on at the Bowl two nights during June. In it I said 
about the cost of the opera and the ballet being 
that we paid $5,775 to the Bowl for rental. 
cost us any than that amount of 
very well figure out, as you have on 
sicAL Courser on September 2, that 
between Merola and myself, or that 
that amount 
account runs practically 
settlement a lot of 
entertainment of this character most 
when you figure as a $48,600, and 
your cost mounts up to $54,375 or 
nore, and when you take in $57,750 you find that you have 
about $3,000 leit In fact Merola and I have less than that 
You see you failed to take into consideration in your sum 
ming up the $5,775 rent for two nights which the Bowl 
earned. So I am going to take paragraph by paragraph of 
your editorial issue, which is not only unfair to Mr. Merola 
and myself but unfair to the splendid people who helped 
make this event a success. It is true if it had not been a 
success Mr, Cadman would have received his money just the 
same, royalty been paid, the tremendous adver 
which he would have been given, and just 
would have been hurt. The Bowl would have 
rent, the artists their salaries, and a method 
of payment would of necessity been found 

If Cadman had received $50 royalty from the Metro 
politan for each performance of Shanewis, it was the royalty 
receive, and they undoubtedly would 
penny more, no matter how much 


| 
mething 
446.000. also 
Even if it had not 
money you could not 
Page 25 of the Mt 
$11,000 was divided 
a net 


more 


proht ot 
time our expense 
gray dawn of 


there Wa 
At the 
$49 000 
ills how up 
mexpectedly Oo 


present 
because in the 
in every 
cost, 


ec 77 ace 
you pay 3o,//) lor rent 


would have 
tising received 
two persons 


received their 


which usually composers 
not have handed him a 
they might have earned 

It is the composer’s misfortune if the vehicle 
ficient merit to be produced in numerous opera houses, 
after season. Certainly not the fault of the manage 
producers, who have shown their faith in the 
produced it, making a heavy investment to do 
returns 
movement tor 
and doomed 
wvement ? 
featured it in 
interested in altruistic music 
luction, orchestra, costumes, singers, 
ind atmosphere, and we certainly them all of these 
piece o1 printed matter emanating from my of 
fice will you find the altruistic side played upon 

Altruism will not help American opera, nor any other kind 
if music, nor the American composer 

l have announced, nor do I know where it 
nounced, that any funds resulting would be used for 
productions of American opera. I did say that we would 
produce Mr. Cadman’s new opera, The Witch 
June, provided the Chicago Opera Company 
would extend to us the privilege of producing it 

In this regard I would like to say that I have 
more criticized in my career by my 
for maki the Shanewis production, or by the critics who 
stated that musically Shanewis was overestimated; by other 
American composers asking why their works were not pro 
duced instead of Shanewis; by patrons, that the opera was 
too light for production although we padded it throughout 
with Indian parades on horseback, interpolated songs and 
dances by Indians, intermezzos and constant action by spe 
cialists to make it stand out as a successful offering 

As far as Mr. Cadman’s appearing before clubs, associa 
radios, and special places in advance, Mr. Cadman 
has always been gracious in this respect, evidently thinking 
it good propaganda, which it is, for the sale of his vocal 
and instrumental music. He has made a practice for years 
of doing this in his home city, Los Angeles, and in the 
cities of the Southwest. That he was overworked is owing 
to the fact that his many personal appearances accumulated 
in the few weeks preceding the presentation of Shanewis, 
due to his in the East on the road concertizing up 
to the time of his return to Los Angeles. We neither asked 
him to do so, nor expected him to go to this trouble or ex- 
Nor did we book him for a single one of these ap- 
pearances. The requests were made direct to him and ac- 
him. We even asked him in the last few days 
not to overtax his strength because we wanted him in good 
shape for the performances, It was he who was getting the 
advertising out of it. It was increasing the sale of his pub- 
lications, so why should he not reap the benefit of the tre- 
mendous amount of advertising that we were giving him? 

Toward the end of our campaign when, within a week 
of the performances, we did not have $10,000 in, we wished 
that Mr. Cadman and his singers and instrumentalists had 
not bi in so many places. For it looked as if it was 
considered purely a local stunt, hence the people were not 
buying seats 

The laborer is worthy of his hire. In just the same meas- 
ure the trade journals are printed for return income, to a 
certain group primarily and incidentally to educate the pub- 
lic and promote music, so also do they pay their laborers and 
writers and illustrators, but not in excess of previously ar- 
ranged and satisfactorily agreed fees, no matter what the 
sale of their production may yield. Neither does the laborer 
participate in expense accounts in case of failures to the ex- 
tent of thousands of dollars. Neither does the writer, the 
composer, nor the illustrator. If it had rained in Southern 
California, if fire had destroved the scenery and costumes, 
if the soloists brought from the East had been taken ill, or 
if from any cause Shanewis had not gone.over successfully, 
only Mr. Merola and myself would have stood the finan- 
cial disaster, And under such circumstances the fee paid to 
Mr. Cadman I! presume would have been considered a 


has not suf 


scason 
ment or the 
composition 
so but chancing the 
Why should a 
criminated against 
featured as an altruistic m 
wman to have 


American music be dis- 
before it starts by being 
Certainly I am too 
this way, as the 
They want their 


good a shy 
public is not 
money worth m= pro¢ 
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In ho sin 


was an 
further 


never 
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fortune as compared with what he offered to take for him- 
self at the beginning—the same fee as the Metropolitan paid 
him, $50 a performance—but which Mr. Merola and I raised 
to $150 a performance. Only to have him remark that it 
was altogether too kind, as all he wanted was to see Shanewis 
produced for the West. 

In speaking of the work performed by the clubs who 
worked very hard for Mr. Cadman and his opera, the report 
of the exchange tickets shows that the clubs sold $7,100 
worth of seats. Of this amount the Kiwanis Club, of which 
Mr. Cadman is an honored member, sold over $2,300 worth. 
Which demonstrates that the women’s clubs, and they cer- 
tainly worked very hard and most graciously, sold less than 
$5,000 worth of seats. As far as it being a purely com- 
mercial enterprise, it happened to turn out that way. But 
it should amuse you to know that but one-eighth part of the 
tickets sold were sold through the mediums of the clubs 
interested, and that any amount which Mr. Merola and my- 
self might obtain from it is far less than the rental handed 
the Bowl. Also that Mr. Cadman was coming West for 
some concert appearances and for his appearance during 
the Festival week at Santa Fe, New Mexico; that he re- 
ceived in addition to his $500 his royalty; that we paid for 
the royalty to the Chicago Opera House in addition and 
also paid for the music which he transcribed, and which 
was arranged and perfected for a larger orchestra, a larger 
chorus, and which was returned to him for future usage 

Mr. Cadman was overjoyed that his opera was to be pro- 
duced in the West. But frankly, if we had been advised 
that instead of about $35,000 which we were to originally 
invest that the cost would be practically $24,000 more, I am 
afraid neither Mr. Merola nor I would have gone into it, 
no matter how much service we might wish to render Mr. 
Cadman, the American composer, and American music, but 
would have stayed out of it. Mr, Cadman received advertis- 
ing throughout the United States to a greater extent than 
he had ever had before. And the music stores in this vicin- 
ity will tell you that it has greatly increased the sale of his 
compositions 

If Shanewis had been successful it would now be on the 
roster of the operas of the Metropolitan, the Chicago, and 
other similar organizations. So I am hoping that before you 
write an editorial, which is exceedingly unfair, and quote 
figures which up to this date have not been fully assembled 
but which are being done so that an expert accountant can 
place them correctly before the world, you will withhold 
such unjust criticism. 

Mr. Cadman received far more than he asked for. He 
received unlimited advertising. He received the congtatu 
lations and admiration of his friends. He received words 
of praise from the press and 40,000 people of the South- 
west were able to review an exceptionally fine pageant, 
listen to a large orchestra and a large well-drilled chorus, 
and obtain for themselves a better conception of the possi- 
bilities of American music, without any of them assuming a 
risk of any more than their carfare and the price of their 
tickets 

I believe that you are honest, 
that you all know the amount of risk that both Merola and 
I have taken in a thousand different ways for many years 
in this section. Our books are open to you and the world 
as far as our business operations are concerned and the pub 
lication of this editorial has injured us in many ways, par 
ticularly as we have not yet said what we would do with 
the small amount of profits that may accrue from this tre- 
mendous amount of risk. 


Very 


fair minded men. I believe 


sincerely yours, 


(Signed) L. E. Benymer. 


If we got our figures wrong, it was Mr. Behymer’s 


own fault, since he furnished them—and we had them 
confirmed from other sources. He wrote us that the 
rental, which was ten per cent. of the gross, amounted 
to $5,775 and a rapid feat of mental arithmetic 
showed us that if this was the case, the gross 
amounted to $57,750. He also wrote us that his 
expenses were about $46,000. Another rapid feat of 
mental arithmetic convinced us that the difference be- 
tween $57,750 and $46,000 was well over $11,000, 
but we used an even $11,000 to allow Mr. Behymer 
a reasonable margin on his expenses. Now he tells us 
that he did not take this sum paid for rental out of 





TUNING IN WITH EUROPE 











(Continued from last week's issue) 
Speaking of a sep who was a revolutionary 
(in more senses than one), Ernest Newman has just 
written a paragraph for which one is willing to for- 
give him many others. Speaking of Beethoven in a 

review of a book by W. J. Turner, he says: 


“Different people find these supreme moments in different 
works. For Mr. Turner the most wonderful thing in all 
music is the Arietta of the last piano sonata. For others 
the geeatest piece of music ever written is the Great Fugue 
for string quartet. For others again the greatest and most 
wonderful thing in all music is the Cavatina of the B flat 
quartet, or the Scherzo of the Ninth Symphony, or some 
other favorite movement. But whatever the chosen move- 
ment may be, the feeling that prompts its choice is the feel- 
ing that in it the human spirit has attained to its maximum 
of wisdom, of purified understanding, of the will set free, 
and soared to that mystical sense of the love (or whatever 
it may be) that moves the world and the other stars of 
which Dante speaks. And we find ourselves then working 
backwards and testing the greatness of other music by the 
degree to which it approximates to the sublimated quality 
of Beethoven's finest work.” 


These lines, and those of Mr. Turner, to which they 
refer, are particularly apt in a country where, led by 
a strange kind of propaganda people have come to 
regard Bach as greater than Beethoven. It is a doc- 
trine which appeals readily to the Anglo-Saxon, to 
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the expenses, but out of the gross, so that the differ- 
ence between the total receipts and total expenses 

ras $5,775 less than we estimated. We had always 
supposed that, in the case of a theatrical production 
of any sort, rental was an item charged to the ex- 
penses and that consequently the $46,000 expenses 
included the rental. Mr. Behymer’s system of book- 
keeping is evidently different from those with which 
we are familiar. 

As for the altruistic features of the affair, we are 
perfectly willing to accept Mr. Behymer’s word that 
he is not altruistic. However, the thought always 
seems to lurk in him that he is altruistic after all and 
does a great deal for the Pacific Coast, just for the 
Pacific Coast’s sake. He insists upon that. 

“T always feel,” he writes, “that people who repre- 
sent the paper have not been interested enough in 
what I am doing to give me the proper consideration. 
If I should place before you the number of artists 
we handled last year and the number of dates we 
secured for them, you would be surprised at the 
extent of the ramifications of our work. Naturally, 
we want our activities mentioned and feel they should 
be, because we are bringing a million dollars worth 
of talent to the Southwest yearly at a maximum of 
cost and minimum of profit. There is no other line 
of business in the world that occupies that Antipo- 
dean situation.” 

We certainly recognize what Mr. Behymer has 
done to bring good music to the Coast but we are just 
skeptical enough to imagine that he has done it for 
the sake of L. B.’s fame and L. E. B.’s bank ac- 
count—in other words, that he is in business for 
exactly the same reason that most of us are. Mr. 
Behymer went to California many years ago and, 
with his enterprise, astuteness, and business acumen, 
there is no reason why he should not have chosen a 
business calculated to provide the happy combination 
of a minimum of expense and a maximum of profit, 
instead of electing to be a concert impresario, where, 
according to his testimony, conditions are exactly 
opposite. But are they really? 


A SAD EXAMPLE 

A correspondent writes: “Can you tell me of 
music school or college besides the Institute of Musi- 
cal Art which offers a course in Public School Super- 
vision of Music? I should prefer a school in State 
or City of New York. I have attended the Institute 
for two years. My weak subject is Ear Training. 
Perhaps you know of a school whose requirements 
for ear training are not so rigid.” 

No, we do not know of any school “whose require- 
ments for ear training are not so rigid,” and if we 
did we would not tell our correspondent. And we 
most sincerely hope that our correspondent cannot 
find such a school and cannot get sufficient creden- 
tials to admit him or her to the calling of school music 
supervision, 

Just think of what the above statement means! “I 
am not good enough to get through the Institute of 
Musical Art but I am good enough for the schools!” 
Our poor schools! That is just the sort of thing that 
is keeping school music down—and school everything- 
else, for that matter. School teaching is, for many, 
the last resort of inefficiency. We, at least, are not 
going to aid this inefficiency to get away with 
And, in passing, we permit ourselves to say “Bravo!” 
for the rigid re equirements of the Institute. 
whom the waatine range of Bach’s emotions is a 
disconcerting, perhaps than that of the inexhaustible 
soul experience of the master of them all, 

VE ee. 

In this connection it is interesting to see how the 
Promenade Concerts, a fair gauge of changing taste 
in England, are made up. The list of composers and 
their works played this season are as follows: 
Wagner 66 
Mozart 52 
Bach 29 
Handel 28 

The name of Wagner at the head of the list is 
accounted for by the traditional Wagner nights ; that 
of Mozart in second place is due, perhaps, to a bit 
of special propaganda on the part of Sir Henry Wood. 
For the rest the order of the names reflects the esteem 
in which they are held in the British Isles. 

“he ea 


Beethoven 26 
Haydn 16 
Tchaikovsky 12 
Brahms 10 


Speaking of the modern works which Sir Henry 
is performing this year, the critic of the Morning Post 
says: “It does not look as though any of the lumi- 
naries of the last ten years have greatly taken the 
public fancy. The Swiss Honegger is allowed a few 
appearances on trial, so to speak, and the young hope 
of Germany, Paul Hindemith, is to be given another 
chance by Sir Henry.” We like the picture of the 
most popular contemporary composer in Germany 
being “given another chance” by Sir Henry. It would 
be fun to hear what he would say! C.. 3. 
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Business in Music 
To the Musical Courier: 


Replying to Agnes L. Saetre, in your issue of August 19, 
I doubt very much that licensing teachers or signing up 
pupils for eleven months would remedy the shortcomings 
of the musical profession she mentions or eliminate fakirs. 
The pupil who will sign up for eleven months is safe with- 
out signature and no meat for the fakirs. Such a pupil is 
serious and has common sense enough to know what is 
gold and what is tinsel. The fakirs, like the poor, we will 
have always with us and no profession is without them. In 
spite of all the publicity, the goldbrick is still good mer- 
chandise, for “one is born every second.” 

But why should they worry a real, well-educated, bright 
teacher? The profession of music teaching is a well re- 
spected profession in every community where teachers insist 
that it shall be. All aesthetic conditions in a town such as 
religion, medicine, law or the arts, depend entirely upon 
the quality of the representatives. 

If the musical bootlegger has the upper hand and thrives, 
it simply proves that the real members of the profession 
are wanting in energy, push and enterprise, and tolerate 
such conditions. This is unfortunately, only too often the 
case. 

Often just the real good teachers are satisfied with what 
they have learned, and when starting their professional 
career have before their minds, “Consider the lillies of the 
field, how they grow; they toil not, neither do they spin; 
But I say to you that not even Solomon in all his glory was 
arrayed as one of these.” I have met some peaches in the 
musical profession, but no lillies, atid those that believed in 
the parable have wilted quite soon in spite of the Scriptural 
assurance to the contrary. 

Dreaming about the divine beauty of music, trying to 
solve atonal problems or sitting in the music stores, moan- 
ing over one’s hard luck, wearing out the chairs and the 
patience of the music clerk, will never improve the standard 
of music in a town or increase its respect for its profession. 
This is a live-wire country, the swiftest, intensest of all in 
the world, and only the energetic member, pulsing with a 
beat Molto allegro can fuoco, M.M. at 1/16 note-132, can 
hope to keep his head“Aabove the rushing current, be noticed, 
and consequently get somewhere in music as well as any- 
where else. 

It is necessary to infuse into one’s professional ideals 
the blood of life—Business Logic—and one does not need 
to lower one’s artistic standard one bit, but can keep on 
soaring into the cerulean emptiness of imagination as long 
as one’s feet remain on terra firma. When anybody tries to 
dispose, for money, of what he can do or what he has 
learned, he becomes a business man and must be guided by 
business methods in his relation with the public, if he 
wishes to succeed. He exchanges his wares “for money, 
consequently he sells.” 

That is exactly what fakirs do. They may be poor 
teachers or bad musicians, but they are good business men 
and that is why they put it all over John Sebastian Brown, 
graduate of the Pumpkin Conservatory. 

Why is a business man successful? He has the right 
kind of goods, he sells them in the right locality, he knows 
how to. handle his customers. He studies their taste, he 
lets the public know what he has to sell. In other words, 
he advertises as much as his business will stand and then 
makes good by the excellent quality of his wares. 

The professional teacher, pure and simple, mostly simple, 
thinks advertising is degrading, unprofessional. All right, 
let him think so, but then he should stop whining about his 
failure and the success of others. Does he think a business 
man has no ideals, no imagination? Ask Ford about his 
dreams years ago and now. Armour, Wanamaker and 
others, all of them had more imagination than one can find 
assembled in ten annual meetings of the National Music 
Teachers’ Association. 

Much trouble is due to the double standard, one for busi- 
ness men, and one for professional men, which is totally 
wrong, because selling is business, and the professional 
who takes money, sells. As soon as the professional musi- 
cian and teacher fuses business principles with his own, 
he will succeed and in no time eliminate the fakirs. 

People want the best for their money and will go where- 
ever they can get it, as soon as they can find out. There- 
fore, again, the teacher should advertise and prove his 
advertisement by the success of his pupils. 

What about abuse? A person is as much abused as he 
will tolerate. From the very beginning (and a poor one it 
was, years ago) I have insisted upon being respected as a 
first class teacher and have never allowed pupils to miss 
lessons promiscuously, nor would I be bothered with lazy 
and disinterested students. They were dismissed uncere- 
moniously, even when it meant a serious financial loss and 
probably a meal less a day. They soon learned that I could 
not be fooled with, and from a house to house teacher at 
fifty cents per lesson, I have built up a thriving piano school. 
Fakirs do not exist for me unless they get too rank and 
then I fight them—relentlessly—through the Better Busi- 
ness Bureau or any other legitimate sources. I have suc- 
ceeded simply by applying sound business methods to my 
worldly affairs. : aes : 

Have I lost my professional standard? Not a bit. Have 
I given up my cherished pedagogic ideals? Successful pu- 
pils prove the contrary. Have I sunk into the mire of 
commercialism? Not so you notice it, I am still soaring 
high in my mind, but with a good financial background, 
I can do things better than before and more of them. 

Profession and business are not dualism. They are a 
unit. United they will make a man succeed and separated 
make him fail. I came across the following in Fra Elbert- 
us’ scrapbook, which most beautifully expresses. the senti- 
ment: “The musician, the painter, the poet, are, in a larger 
sense, no greater artists than the man of commerce. Nor 
does lyre, or canvass, or rhythmical word mark the confines 
of the soul. For -truth is without circumference, while all 
human endeavor, under the consecration of ideal, is ulti- 
mately artistic—so commerce, like art, to live must be 
founded on ideals.” (W. S. Maverick.) _ é 

Whenever I find a musician who complains that his town 
does not appreciate him, I instantly know that there is 
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something the matter with the “professor” and not with the 
town. If a town is lacking get busy and “perk ’em up a 
bit.” (Signed) Hans SCHNEIDER. 


THREE CHOIRS FESTIVAL 





(Continued from page 5) 
There must be many choirs to whom it would be highly at- 
tractive and useful. It has a strong modal idiom, and is 
generally characteristic, and yet not difficult—it is, in fact, 
Holst reduced to the simplest terms. 

The Pastoral Symphony was one of the great beauties 
of the festival. The performance was first-rate, and in the 
cathedral the music’s hushed meditation, which to some of 
us had seemed magical from the first, exerted a fresh magic. 
The remark of a famous musician here seemed to me to hit 
the mark: “It has made me fall in love with music once 
again.” In the ordinary rough-and-tumble of secular sym- 
phony concerts it has struck some hearers as too remote and 
uneventfully reflective. Here, on Thursday afternoon, it 
was as though a new spring of poetry gushed furth, for the 
refreshment of all spirits. The soprano solo in the fourth 
movement was sung by Miss Silk. 


Beriioz’ Te Deum 


Along with the rest of the world, the Three Choirs are 
unlucky in that there is not more music existing in the vein 
of Verdi's Requiem. Towards the end of the festival some- 
thing. passionate and exciting is wanted, and the wondrous 
Requiem is just right. 

But since we cannot have it every year, Sir Ivor Atkins 
this time produced Berlioz’ Te Deum. It is said to be twen- 
ty years since the Three Choirs sang it last. This time our 
impressions were mixed. There is such very, bad music in 
this work of the great genius. How dreary Berlioz could 
be when he set about being earnest and important! Did 
he want to prove that he could be a pedant with the worst 
of them? Of course there are ideas in the Te Deum. The 
opening one is good. Crashing chords in the orchestra are 
answered by thunder from the organ. Worcester has a 
mighty organ, and when the orchestra in the went end of 
the nave was heard to wake the monster in the east, we 
thrilled duly. 

But nothing much comes of it. Of course the best move- 
ment is the last, Judex crederis. Here, in these obsessive 
repetitions, barbaric and terrified, is one of the elementary 
effects of music. The tenor solo in the Te Deum was sung 


by Steuart Wilson, a Worcester man and a pupil of Jean de 


Reszke. He has lately been making a marked advance in 
his art, after a long set-back caused by his severe war- 
wounds. He is a man of education and a cultivated musi 
cian. He bids fair to fill in our musical life the place that 
Gervase Elwes used to hold. 

At the opening service of the festival we heard an anthem, 
Battishill’s O Lord, Look Down from Heaven, which proved 
that English music in the later eighteenth century was not 
so dead as most of us are accustomed to think it was. It is 
a fine piece of writing, dignified and expressive. Sir Edgar 
Elgar had scoréd the original organ accompaniment for 
orchestra. Elgar conducted his orchestrated version of a 
forgotten overture in D minor of Handel's. The coloring 
is frankly Elgarian, and the effect does not please purists. 
But take it on the sheer merit of its effect, and it is irresis- 
tible. 

As a tribute to the memory of Hubert Parry, who for 
years was a great figure at the Three Choirs Festival, a 
portion of his cantata, War and Peace, was sung on Wed- 
nesday afternoon. It does not show Parry at his best. 
Granville Bantock was represented at the secular concert by 
some songs, sung by Robert Radford, as also was one of our 
younger composers, Peter Warlock (Philip Heseltine), two 
of whose ingenious, well-made songs were sung by Dorothy 
Silk. : 

Dame Ethel Smyth conducted her racy overture, The 
Boatswain's Mate, and also, in the cathedral the next night, 
A Canticle of Spring, which is an extract from her early 
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Leschetizky Monument Unveiled 
(Cable te the Musical Courier) 


Vienna,—In the Central Friedhof, burial ground 
of many famous musicians, on September 26, a new 
monument to the late Prof. Theodore Leschetizky, 
famous master of pianists, was unveiled September 
26. It is in the form of a niche of white marble, 
with the bust of Leschetizky as the central figure. 
The presentation speech was made by Mrs. Fannie 
Bloomfield-Zeisler, of Chicago, his American pupil 
and secretary of the Monument Committee. The 
monument was paid for mainly by contributions 
from the throng of American pupils who followed 
her. A great many of them and also famous Euro- 
pean pupils, including Emil Sauer and Ignatz Fried- 
mann, were present, as well as Leschetizky’s widow 
and daughter. Regrets were received from other 
distinguished former pupils who were unable to be 
present, including Paderewski and Gabrilowitsch. 
A more detailed account of the occasion follows. 
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opera, Der Wald. No one can say that the cathedral au- 
thorities are narrow-minded! 
A Bacu “First-Time” 

The performance of Bach’s one-hundred and fifteenth 
church cantata was said to be the first in England. It had 
been newly translated for the occasion by Sanford Terry 
under the title, Ready Be, My Soul, Always. { 

There is not much place for the older music in the festival 
scheme, but those who found time to go to the regular 
cathedral services heard a good deal of Orlando Gibbons, 
Tallis, Byrd (including the five-part Mass and the splendid 
anthem Sing Joyfully to the Lord), Orlando Lasso, and 
Purcell. On Wednesday the Three Choirs sang Weelkes’s 
six-part Gloria, one of the supreme things in English classi 
cal music, and on Thursday Palestrina’s touching motet, O 
Bone Jesu. 

Next year the festival is to be at Hereford, which is the 
smallest and in some ways the most attractive of the three 
western cathedral cities. Ricuarp CApPELL 


Carl Friedberg Arvives in America 

Carl Friedberg, pianist, arrived last week on the S. S 
Columbus after summering in Baden Baden, Germany, 
where he has organized an International Chamber Music 
Festival to be held for the first time next spring, with Ameri 
can music featured. Mr. Friedberg, in addition to his master 
classes, has been concertizing with great success this sum- 
mer. He played to sold-out houses in Scheveningen and Bad 
Nauheim under Schneevoigt and his farewell concert before 
sailing at the Baden Baden Opera House was a personal 
triumph. Among the pianist’s engagements this winter are 
appearances with the New York Philharmonic, Cincinnati 
Symphony, and Portland Symphony orchestras and with 
the Friends of Music, New York. He has also been engaged 
to play with orchestra in Paris and invited to make a tour 
of Spain next fall. 


Polacco and Mme. Mason Coming Soon 


A cable to the Musicat Courser from Naples, dated Sep- 
tember 25, announces that Giorgio Polacco, artistic director 
of the Chicago Opera, and his wife, Mme. Edith Mason 
prima donna of the company, are sailing on the Steamship 
Riancamano, and will be due in New York about October 4 





THE THREE CHOIRS FESTIVAL AT WORCESTER, ENGLAND 


(Left) View of the beautiful tower of Worcester Cathedral 


(Right) Nave of Worcester Cathedral, where most of thi 


works at the Three Choirs Festival were performed 
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ALEXANDER RAAB 
CONSUELO ESCOBAR wh se record-breaking classes in piano at ” Chicago Musi- 
cal College have kept him constantly busy for twelve months 
ratura soprano, has been the @ year, has taken-a six months’ leave of absence, having 
Opera before, but her season's sailed for Europe on September 18. Mr, Raab has been re 
Rigoletto tool place engaged for fir years at the Chic ago Musical ¢ ollege for 
wy naa. oo a master classes between March and September. 
atiz won great favor with 
recalled. Critics, too, spoke 
ett said im the American 
preceded the announcement 
Gilda, yet her lovel 
hed artistry, compared — : my . 
prano more lavishly . \ ' ; : 
MAESTRO BUZZI-PECCIA, 
New York composer and voice teacher, has been taking a 
real rest this past summer, making his headquarters at Stresa 
on Lago Maggiore. One photograph shows him on the ter- 
race of the beautiful Grand Hotel, Des Iles Borromees, and 
the other one on the edge of the lake with one of the re- 
nowned Borromean Islands in the background. Maestro 
Bussi-Peccia will reopen his New York studio on October 1. 
Hie is spending a few weeks in Paris on his way home from 
Italy. 








MASCAGNI AND JACCHIA 
DOLPH REUTER. lgide Jacchia, head of the Boston Conservatory of Music, 
’ : > Si _ had been spending his vacation at his summer home at Villa 
ition in California, where he has fester, near Rimini, Italy. Mascagni was also visiting Rimini 
ass Jor next Span ye - here pu to conduct his latest opera, Il Piccolo Marat, and the two 
one of the West coast's beauty conductors renewed — their long-standing acquaintance. 
Spots Jacchia, as a boy, studied under Mascagni at the Rossini 
Conservatory in Pesaro and was also brought to America 


by Mascagni as his assistant on the occasion of his first tour 
here in 1902. 
LILLIAN GUSTAFSON 
(left), soprano, photographed at Chautauqua, N. Y., with 
Albert Stoessel, conductor of the New York Symphony 


Orchestra at Chautauqua this summer, and Grace Leslie, 
contralto. 








WITH ROSA PONSELLE IN ITALY 
Rosa Ponselle spent most of the summer in a villa which 
: en ane she took not far from Verona, where a good deal of her 
MYRA MORTIMER time was jaca to the study of new roles with Maestro 
made her first American appear mces last season singing in Tullio Serafin, Metropolitan conductor. Here is a group of 
New York, Boston, Chicago, Denver, Los Angeles and San musical people who were visiting her one day. Left to right: 
Francisco, among other cities, and duplicated the successes Elena Serafin Rakowska, opera singer and wife of the con- 
scored in Europe, where she had sung for three consecutive ductor; Maria Capuana; Lieutenant Ettore Andrius; Vic- 
seasons. She will open her present tour in Copenhagen the  toria Serafin, standing in front of her father, Tullio Serafin; ¥ 
first week in October, following which she will extend her Rosa Ponselle; Maria Gay Zenatello and Giovanni Zenatello. e ee toe 
activities as far South as Riga, She will come to America Miss Ponselle arrived last week from her Italian sojourn, NADIA REISENBERG, 
in January to sing in New York and Boston, and immediately and is already beginning the concert tour which she will Russian a, and her year old son, photographed on the 
return to Europe for further concert engagements there. make previous to her opera season at the Metropolitan. New Jersey beach near West Allenhurst. 
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MARK OSTER 
After an active season of teaching at his Chicago studio, 
Mark Osier, operatic baritone and voice instructor, enjoyed 
a well earned vacation in the West. With Mrs. Oster, he 
journeyed to Alaska, via the Canadian Rockies—stopping off 
at Banff and Lake Louise. From Alaska, they went to Rai- 
nier Park, Salt Lake City and Colorado. The accompanying 
snapshot was taken on the S. S. Princess Louise returning 
from Alaska. On September 12 Mr. Oster reopened his 
Chicago studio, where a large class awaited his return. 


ve 
ISABEL RICHARDSON MOLTER, 


who recently was the happy donor of fifty harmonicas to as 
many happy boys at Chicago Junior School, Elgin, Ill. The 
accompanymg picture shows her endeavoring to give a “les- 


son.” On September 13 Mrs. pene ane the role of a 
pagan i. ~ for the Chicago Federated Charities Tag Day, 
in which Chicago Junior participated. Mr. and Mrs. Molter 
have a busy season booked, opening the Artists’ Series of 
the New First Congregational Church, Chicago, with a re- 
cital program September 21, followed by a program at the 
Woman's Club, lowa Falls, la., September 30. October 3 
they will give the first program of the Artists’ Course at 
Kenosha, Wis., (return engagement) and will be heard in 
a New York recital at Aeolian Hall on October 10. (Photo 
by B. M. Pease.) 
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FRANK LA FORGE 
composer-pianist, at the camp of Dr. G. P. MacNichol at 
Calais, Me. Mr. La Forge has resumed teaching at the 
La Forge-Berimen Studios in New York. 





GANNA WALSKA ON HER TRAVELS 
Accompanying are the latest snapshots of Ganna Walska, 
taken on her recent operatic and concert tour through France, 
Poland, Italy, Czecho-Slovakia, the Riviera, and other Euro 
pean localities. One of the pictures shows Mme. Walska at 
St. Marks Church, in Venice; the other reveals her (4) in 
the company of some distinguished musical persons, includ- 
ing Alfredo Casella (3), Mrs. Casella (2), Walther Straram 
(5), and Messrs. Weissman (1), Krasa (6), Tansman (7), 

Kodaly (8), and Lazar (9). 








A NOTABLE GROUP AT KA-REN-NI-O’KE 

Clarence Adler’s music colony at Ka-Ren-Ni-O’Ke has aroused much interest in musical circles, Ka-Ren Ni-O’Ke, situated 
near Lake Placid, is an ideal place to spend the summer where one can combine study with pleasure. This year William 
Thorner joined the colony and conducted master classes in voice, In the center snapshot Mr. Thorner is shown with some 
of his pupils. Included in the picture are Mr. Thorner, Nellie and Sara Kouns, Celeste Hutzler, Helen Ganbis, Mrs. 
Thorner and Clarence Adler. In the snapshot at the right Mr. Adler is seen with some of his pupils—(left to right) 
Miriam Rogers of Boston, Manya Huber and Celia Schechter of New York. In the foreground is Philip Femenbach of 
1 Oil City, Pa. The picture to the left shows Mr. Thorner, Mr, Adler and Georges Barrere, the well known flutist and con- 
1 ductor. Mr. Adler furnishes excellent programs for concerts given at various intervals during the summer. Among the 
most recent were a concert by the New York String Quar.tet and a piano recital by Manya Huber. 
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STEFAN SOPKIN, 
violinist, at Chautauqua, N. Y,, where he opened this sum 
mer with the New York Symphony Orchestra. 


CYRUS H. K. CURTIS 
editor and publisher, in whose honor the Curtis Institute of 
Music in Philadelphia was named in 1924, when it was estab- 
lished by his daughter, Mary Louise Curtis Bok, has given 
the school a great four-manual pipe organ, a magnificent 
instrument of nearly sixty stops. This will be installed in a 
new concert hall now being built as an addition to the main 
building of the school. 


PERCY RECTOR STEPHENS 
and Jeannette Vreeland on the top of the world in Colorado, 
having spent most of their vacation motoring through the | 
Rockies. The sign on the running board gives information 
about Pike’s Peak, and it therefore is inferred that is where 
the artists are. (Stewart Bros. Photo.) 
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Personal Address : 


LISA ROMA 35 Park merge New York 


SOPRANO Knabe Piano Used 


xeEAmMAS GRIFFITH 


Teacher ef e~ D’ Alvarez, oe Seoiee, oats Stralia, Lappas 
Studios: 62 West Poh BL. New New York City. Tei. Endicott 8144 


;s KERR 


BASS BARITONE 


RECITALS J wt grasses FRENCH 
ITALIA ORWEG : 
ee West 143rd ay New Pork City. or 6478 Edgecomb 


























1 4 Coach and Accompanist to 
- MARTINELLI 

L for six years 

s Studio: Steinway Bidg., 109 West 
o 


67th &t., N. Y- Phone Circle 6161 





Professor of Choral Music, 
Columbia University 
Address 39 Claremont Ave. 


Vocal Coach 
Walter 


Henry Hall 
William s. BRADY 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 137 West 86th St., New York 


MARIE SUNDELIUS sopra 


With the Metropolitan Opera Co. 
Exctusive Management: 
HAENSEL 4& JONES Aeolian Hall, New York 


GOLDMAN BAND 


Edwin Franko Goldman, Conductor 
SEASON 1926-27 NOW BOOKING 
Exciusive ve Mgt. B Baldini & Engelhardt, Steinway Hall, New York 


HEM PEL 


Ceneert Management BALDINI & ENGELHARDT 


Suite 617, Steinway Hall, New York 
Steinway Piano Edison Records 





Tel. Schuyler 3580 


























Mme. HELENE SAXBY 


Will give her usual Six Weeks Course (from July Ist) 
SIGHT READING (PIANO-VOCAL), THEORY of MUSIC, 
concluding with an Examination. 
work connection with B. A. M and BC M 
ea SF gy AE sir GEORGE GROVE and ERNST 
Sasa nad oa KAY Sbanean 
MusIC LONDON. a 
SERI@A can arrenged Mus. Gesby being 0 Graduate, Asso- 
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Frank T. Kintzing presents 
THE WORLD FAMOUS JAPANESE SOPRANO 


TAMAKI MIURA 


As Guest Artist in Puccini's 


**MADAM BUTTERFLY’’ 
and in the New One-Act Japanese Opera 


*“*NAMIKO SAN’’ 
By ALDO FRANCHETTI 
On Coast to Coast Tour Season 1926-27 


Address FRANK T. KINTZING, Stelmway Hall, N. Y. City 
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this department are published 


Answers to letters received in 
as promptly as possible. The large number of inquiries and the 


limitation of space are responsible for any delay. The letters are 
answered seriatim. 


Sicht-Sincinc CLASSES 


P. F.—Concerning your request for an evening school in 
New York where sight singing will be taught this winter, 
we would call your attention to Wilbur A. Luyster, author- 
ized representative of the Cheve Method of Sight Singing 
and late teacher for the Metropolitan Opera Company for 
cight years, who is to offer a thirty weeks’ ‘course of in- 
struction at the Manhattan Trades School beginning Octo- 
ber 5. For your convenience we would add that a similar 
course will be held in Brooklyn at Public School No, 15, 
Flatbush, Third Avenue and Schermerhorn Street, on Thurs 
days, beginning October 7 


Tue SEASON For Music 


M. H.—Your question as to when the will com- 
mence for music is rather difficult to answer, for it seems 
as if the season never ended but kept right on through the 
spring, summer, autumn and winter. Certainly there has 
heen much music during the summer, and while the season 
for certain organizations has just ended, the new season is 
following on closely. Although the spring and summer sea- 
sons are not so crowded as during the autumn and winter, 


season 


there has always been something of interest going on. Those 
who criticise the United States as not caring for music, 
must be ignorant of the conditions here. However, we all 


know what a serious and leading interest music has aroused 
and that educationally we stand at the head. But why par- 
ticularize? The record of what has been, and is being 
done, tells the true story. Nor do we rest upon our laurels, 
advancement is the keynote. 





Martha D. Willis Opens Studio in Texas 


Martha D. Willis has just returned from an extensive tour 
of Europe, where she spent the summer. While in Munich 
she attended the Wagner and Mozart festivals. 

After four years of successful teaching of piano, harmony 
and music appreciation in New York City, Mrs. Willis is 
returning to teach in her native state of Texas. Excel 
lent results also were accomplished in New York at the 
Normal Classes which she conducted for three summers. 
During the period that Mrs. Willis was active in New York 
she became well known in musical circles in the metropolis. 
She had many pupils at her Carnegie Hall studio, and in 
addition to her teaching and lecturing she was chairman of 
music of the Texas Club of New York, chairman of enter- 
tainment of the Dixie Club, arranging all of their programs. 
Mrs. Willis’ advanced pupils were invited by many of the 
prominent clubs to appear upon programs, and her pupils 
also gave recitals in her Carnegie Hall studio. For several 
seasons Mrs. Willis gave a series of lectures in the Ballard 
School, including twelve lectures on The Listeners’ Guide, 
a course of lectures for the concert-goer; Through the 
Opera Glass, a series of twelve lectures upon the opera, and 
A Musical Tour for Listeners, Old Tunes and New Tunes, 
consisting of six lectures. These thoroughly delightful and 
instructive lectures were attended by both men and women, 
most of them concert and opera goers, to whom her remarks 
were most enlightening and made the musical season far 
more enjoyable than ever before. It has been said of Mrs. 
Willis that she meets with signal success no matter where 
she gives her lectures, for she knows how to talk with the 
utmost simplicity as well as to give her lectures technical 
treatment. She also is gifted as pianist and has many ad 
mirers among music lovers and musicians who would like to 
hear her in concert. 

As Mrs. Willis has secured her musical education from 
some of the best artists both in America and Europe and 
has a flair for teaching, she is well equipped to impart her 
knowledge to others. Mrs. Willis offers a teachers’ train- 
ing course in addition to the usual piano instruction, and she 
states that she stresses the importance of the study of musi 

cal history and biography together with technic. Mrs. 
Willis is of the opinion that the grammar of music is not 
dwelt upon sufficiently, for after the student has advanced 
far enough to apply harmony some teachers cease to teach 
it. She therefore believes in keyboard harmony at the piano 
for advanced pupils. 

During the 1926-27 season Mrs. Willis will be 
with the musical world of Houston and Waco, Texas, 
she already has a large following. 
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A Record: No Appropriation and No Deficit 


The Hollywood Bowl has again closed the summer con- 
cert season with a surplus over and above expenses. The 
first four seasons of “Symphonies Under the Stars” have 
attracted world-wide attention as the one and only symphony 
concert series anywhere that is self-supporting. 

The financial statement presented to the board of directors 
at the last meeting was prepared by Raymond Brite, man- 
ager of the Bowl, and disclosed the following: Total re 
ceipts for the summer, $110,188.79; total expenses, $109,- 
090.82, showing an excess of receipts over expenditures of 
$1,097.97. With some outstanding bills receivable yet to be 
collected, this excess will be swelled to between three and 
four thousand dollars. 

Another disclosure of the Bowl financial statement is that 
it did not include any donations for the giving of the con- 
certs. The audit in question covered only the concerts them- 
selves and did not include construction expenditures which 
will approximate $200,000 for the year. 


Four Chicago Dates for Levitzki 


Mischa Levitzki, pianist, will appear four times in Chicago 
ee the present season. On November 19 and 20 he will 
be soloist at a pair of concerts with the Chicago Symphony, 
under Stock, playing the Beethoven C minor concerto, On 
January 26 he will give an all-Beethoven recital and on Feb- 
ruary 27 will make his farewell Chicago appearance in an- 
other recital saying good-bye to his Chicago admirers for two 
years. 


September 30, 1926 


NOW BOOKING 
GUIDER ~~: 
SOPRANO 1947 Broadway 
j 
- 108 West 75th Street, 
New York Tel. 5880 Schuyler 


HARRIOT EUDORA BARROWS 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Trinity Court, Boston Conrad Building, Providence 


LEA EPSTEIN 


ARGENTINE VIOLINIST 
Musical Courler Co., 437 Fifth Ave., 





Voice Placement and Opera Class 
Address 
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Address: New York 


DUEHEANA 
scoot or SINGING and OPERATIC TRAINING 


Mme. Gertrude Dueheana, Director, 160 Boyiston St., Boston 
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JESS 





Singer of folk songs of many 
lands, visualized, en costume. 
Culbertson—Chicago 
M L. E. Behymer—Los Angeles 
gt. ) Selby Oppenheimer— San 

Francisco 
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Mr. and Mrs. Thomas James Kelly 
IN EUROPE 1926-1927 


Address BANKERS TRUST CO., 


Piack VENDOME Paris, FRANCE 











BUZZI-PECCIA 


VOCAL MASTER 
Author of “HOW TO SUCCEED IN SINGING” (Presser) 
and “THE ITALIAN DICTION” (Schirmer) 


Voice, Diction, artistic personality developed. Method based 
on experience, natural laws and individual aptitude of the 
pupil, not on the concentration of mechanic automatical rules. 


Studio: 33 West 67th Street New York 
Phone Susquehanna 9216 











ARTHUR MIDDLETON 


Famous Concert Baritone 


Uses and Endorses the Kranich & Bach 


Piano 
KR ICH-& -BACH 


Le Grand—Reproducing—and 
me Period Model Pianos 
237 Rast 23rd St. New York 


77 EAST JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO, ILL. 
CATALOGUE AND PRICE LIST UPON REQUEST 
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MASTER INSTITUTE OF UNITED ARTS 
Music—Painting—Scul pture—Architecture—O pera Class—Ballet—Drama—Lectures 

310 Riverside Drive, New York City Phone Academy 3860 


MOST PROFICIENT NEGRO CHOIR IN AMERICA 


ilable for Recitals, Concerts or Special Programs of Negro Spirituals 
WILSON LAMB, Organizer and Manager - . ee Ne ea, ee ee. METROPOLITAN BUILDING, ORANGG, N. J. 


WAN YORYX cures tex 


Opposite Public Library. Tei, 4792 Penn 
PERSONAL ADDRESS: VILLA FLETA, 38 33 


Max Bendix Resumes Teaching 

Max Bendix, long recognized as one of America’s greatest 
violinists, teachers and conductors, announces that he will 
resume teaching. This will be good news for the many 
aspiring students of the violin who are looking for expert 
guidance. Mr. Bendix is the teacher of such well known 
artists as Anna Joseffer, Florizel von Reuter; Frederic 
Fradkin, Toni Maaskoff, Joseph Stopak, Rudolph Polk, 

















Metropolitan Opera 
Company 


. 4 A TENOR 


CIUDAD LINEAL, MADRID, SPAIN 








MAX BENDIX 


Jeanette Vermorel, Roderick White, Josephine MacKenzie, 
Frederic Bernstein, and a host of others. 

Max Bendix was born in Detroit, a direct descendant 
on his mother’s side of Felix Mendelssohn. His early train 
ing was obtained at the Cincinnati Conservatory, where, at 
the age of fourteen, he won the gold medal. His first pro 
fessional appearance on the concert pli atform was made at 
the age of nine, and since that time he has been continu 
ally before the public. Under Anton Seidl he was concert 
master at the Metropolitan Opera House and his remark 
able attainments soon attracted the attention of music lovers 
throughout the country. At the age of twenty he already 
found himself celebrated, and this fame led to his choice 
by Theodore Thomas for the position of concertmaster of 
the Thomas Orchestra, a position he filled for ten years. 

The name of Max Bendix will always be linked in mem- 
ory with the Thomas Orchestra, for it was he who, after 
the sudden retirement of Theodore Thomas, took up the 
arduous duties of director. The organization at the time 
consisted of 114 players selected from the leading orchestras 
of the world. 

As concert violinist, concertmaster or conductor, Max 
Bendix has appeared in every city of importance in the 
United States and Canada and in many of the principal cities 
of Europe. Among* the American festivals and organiza- 
tions where Mr. Bendix has conducted are: the Columbian 
Exposition, Chicago; Louisiana Purchase Exposition, St. 
Louis; Panama-Pacific International Exposition, San Fran 
cisco; Hammerstein Manhattan Grand Opera, New York; 
Metropolitan Opera, New York; National Symphony Or- 
chestra, Chicago; Manhattan Orchestral Society, New York. 

As to his pupils, perhaps those most prominently before 
the American public at the present time are Joseph Stopak, 
Rudolph Polk and Frederic Fradkin. There were many 
others, of course, some of them concert artists of note, 
others successful orchestra players and teachers, and a cer 
tain percentage of amateurs. To be taught by Mr. Bendix 
would be to have the assurance of long and varied experi 
ence and ability that has been internationally recognized. 


Lazare Saminsky Returns 


Lazare Saminsky, accompanied by Mrs. Saminsky, has 
returned to New York after a concert tour in France and 
Italy to resume his duties as musical director of various 
organizations and his classes in composition and orchestra- 
tion attended by a group of promising young composers. 

Mr. Saminsky spent the summer at the Palazzo Gian 
filleazzi, one of the ancient Florentine palaces, and at the 
Chateau d’ Orbleau, a historic part of the St. Bernard Castle 
in Savoy. In these quiet and beautiful spots he worked on 
a new opera and read the proofs of his third symphony 
(Symphony of the Seas) which has just been published in 
the Universal Edition in Vienna. The symphony had its 
initial performance in Paris last season when it was played 
by the Colonne Orchestra. Other works of Mr. Saminsky’s 
which have just been published in Paris are his ballet, The 
Lament of Rachel, and the one-act opera-ballet, Gagliarda 
of the Merry Plague. At his recent concerts in Paris and 
Florence Mr. Saminsky conducted a number of modern 
works, among them several by Americans. 





Claude Warford Returns from Europe 


Claude Warford, teacher of singing, returned from 
Europe last week after holding a successful summer ses 
sion in Paris and has resumed teaching at his New York 
studios. This season Mr. Warford will continue the scheme 
of presenting his Operatic Revue to the public, Willard 
Sektberg again being engaged as conductor. Excerpts from 
Thais, Herodiade and Mireille have been added to the ex- 
cerpts hitherto given. 


Enric Madriguera to Play Abroad 
Enric Madriguera, violinist, a pupil of Manen, is leaving 
America immediately for concerts in Paris, Berlin, Vienna 
and London. At these concerts, to be given with orchestra, 
Mr. Madriguera is to play works by Manen, who will con- 
duct, among which is Manen’s new Catalonian Suite. 
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METROPOLITAN 
AEOLIAN HALL, NEW YORK CITY 
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FREE ORGAN SCHOLARSHIPS 


offered by Hon. and Mrs. Philip Berolzheimer at the 


Guilmant Organ School 


Exams. Sept. 27th.—Write for Information 
17 East llth Street, New York 


New Catalog ready 











ANNA FITZIU 


Soprano Chicago Opera 


Management: R. E. Johnston 


1451 Broadway, New York 

















DUNNING SYSTEM 


THE DEMAND FOR DUNNING TEACHERS CANNOT BE SUPPLIED—WHY? 


Normal Classes as follows : — 


of Improved Music Study 
for Beginners 


MRS, CARRE LOUISE DUNNING, Originator, 8 WEST 40th Street, New York City 


MRS, ZELLA E. ANDREWS, Leonard 
Bidg., Spokane, Wash. 

KATHARINE M. ARNOLD, 93 Mad- 
ison St., Tiffin, Ohio. Arnold School 
of Music. 

ALLIE E. BARCUS, 1006 College Ave., 
Ft. Worth, Texas. Normal for Teach- 
ers. 

ELIZETTE REED BARLOW, 817 €. 
Central Ave., Winter Haven, Fia. 

CATHERINE GERTRUDE BIRD, 658 
Collingwood Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

BEULAH CROWELL, 201 Wellston 
Bidg.; 1506 Hadiamont Ave., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

MRS. JEAN WARREN CARRICK, 
160 East 68th St., Portland, Ore. 

DORA A. CHASE, Carnegie Hali, New 
York City; Pouch Gallery, 3465 Clinton 
Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y¥ 

MRS. H. R. WATKINS, 124 East 11th 
St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 


ADDA C. EDDY, 136 W. Sandusky 
Ave., Bellefontaine, Ohio. Summer, 
Cincinnati Conservatory and Belle- 
fontaine, O. Sept., Wichita, Kans. 

BEATRICE S. EIKEL, Kidd-Key Col- 
lege, Sherman, Texas. 

LA VERNE Cc. FLEETWOOD, 
Spaulding Ave. Studio: Holl 
Women’s Club, 7078 Hollywood 
vard, Hollywood, Calif. 

IDA GARDNER, 17 East 6th Street, 
Tulsa, Okla. Normal Classes. 

GLADYS MARSALIS GLENN, 1605 
Tyler Street, Amarillo, Tex. October 
1st and February 1st, Amarillo. 

FLORENCE ELIZABETH GRASLE, 
Lansing Conservatory of Music, 
Lansing, Mich. Normal classes, June 
28, 1926, Jan. 15, 
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CARRIE MUNGER LONG, 608 Fine 
Arts Bidg., Chicago, Ill. Memphis, 
Tenn., June; Chicago, July, ug-, 
Sept. 


INFORMATION AND BOOKLET UPON 


HARRIET BACON MACDONALD, 
13434 Detroit Avenue, Cleveland, 
Ohio. June: Dallas, Texas; July! 
Cleveland, Ohio; September: Little 
Rock, Ark. 

MRS. KATE DELL MARDEN, 61 
North 16th Street, Portland, Ore. 

MRS. WESLEY PORTER MASON, 
6262 Oram Avenue, Dalias, Texaa. 
Normal Classes, Feb. 1, three months; 
June 1, five weeks. 

ROBIN OGDEN, Box 544, Waterbury, 
Conn. 

MRS. LAUD GERMAN PHIPPEN, 1536 
Holly St., Dallas, Tex. Classes heid 
Dallas and Oklahoma. 

ELLIE IRVING PRINCE, 4106 Forest 
Hill Ave., Richmond, Va. 

VIRGINIA RYAN, 1070 
Avenue, New York City. 

ISOBEL M. TONE, 626 &. Catalina &t., 
Los Angeles. 


REQUEST 


Madison 








PAPALARDO 


Noted Vocal Coach, Conductor and Accompanist 


Maestro Papalardo is one of the few masters who can see a pupil all the 
way through from fundamental tone production to the peak of an outstand- 


ing artistic career. 


Catalogue including a distinguished list of artists who 


have been prepared for the concert and operatic stage by Maestro Papalardo 
will be sent upon request. 


STEINWAY BUILDING 


109 West 57th Street, New York 


Telephone: Marble 1573 


Steinway Piano Used Exclusively 
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ZERFF 


Voice Production without Interference 
ETHEL PFEIFER, Assistant Teacher 


Teacher of Singing 
STUDIO: 

412 West End Ave., 

Trafalgar 4385 


ALMA PETERSON 


Five Seasons Scprano with Chicago Opera Company 
8020 Sheridan Road, Chicago, Ill. 


TEACHER 


ELIZABETH QUAILE Grriano 


Classes in Pedagogy and Interpretation 
22 East 89th Street 3 3 3 New York 


JOHN A. HOFFMANN, tezor 


Member of the Artist Faculty of the 
CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


»\ SOUSA AND HIS BAND 


JOHN PHILIP SOUSA, Conductor 
Now Booking Season 1926-27 


HARRY ASKIN, Mgr. 
1461 Broadway New York 


CHARLES SANFORD SKILTON 
COMPOSER and ORGANIST 


University of Kansas Lawrence, Kansas 


J. FRED VWOLLE 


ORGANIST 
THE: WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 
712-718 Fisk Bidg., New York 


MME. VARETTE TER-STEPANOFF 


Pianist—Teacher 
Studio: 22 West 88th St., New York. 


st DAVID 


Now teaching with the Master School of Musical Art 
Fairmont Hotel, Saw Francisco, Cal. 


N.Y. 




















Management : 





Tel, $294 Schuyler 








MACBETH 


Chicago Civic Opera Company 
LEADING COLORATURA SOPRANO 


Management: FLORENCE MACBETH, lnc. 606 W. 116th St. New York City 


COLTON WHITE 


ARTISTS’ REPRESENTATIVE AND 
CONCERT MANAGER 


1425 Broadway, Metropolitan Opera House Bldg., New York City 
Studio C, Suite 21 Telephone Pennsylvania 2634 Ext. 63 
Wiél consider artists’ applications 


JOHN McCORMACK 


EDWIN SCHNEIDER, Accompanist 








Direction D. F. McSweeney 
565 Fifth Avenue 
Steinway Piano Used 


New York 
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ROMUALDO 
Prima Donna 8 @ Vocal 
pormerty:: Metrepeliten Teacher 
Opera, York ; 


vent Garden, Eoodon! 1 cee conductor Metropol- 
Madrid; La ; itan Opera, New York, — 
coestost a ot European theaters. Coach 
York Symphony, Boston Symphony, | Celebrities, operatic teacher ot 
@e. VOCAL TUITION. Jeanne Gerdon. 


Address 109 Riverside Drive N.Y. City Phone Endicott 8066 














Bassi & Cannonieri 


General operatic and theatrical 
bureau 
(Ufficio di Affari Teatrali) 
Via Durini N. 31, Milan, Italy 
Telephone 10-345 
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GNESSIN SCHOOL AT MOSCOW 


By Ella von Tidebohl 
Moscow, 

In Moscow and in Russia the importance of music in our 
aesthetic life brings responsibility to those who have taken 
up the profession of music teacher. Good schools are needed 
in Russia, where musical gifts are spread over the country 
from the lower class of population to the highest cultured 
sphere. 

Musical schools have been established in the Capitol and 
the Provinces, too. In Moscow we have a Conservatory 
which has done splendid work. Another kind of musical 
school is the so-called “Technical Music School” with a 
cleve ty arranged program for all branches of musical knowl- 
edge. Each school is named in honor of an eminent musician, 
as Scriabin, Rubinstein, Glazounoff, etc. The most remark 
able is the School of the Sisters Gnessin, founded in 1895 
by one of them, Eugenie Gnessin Savin, the eldest of them. 
She had been rewarded by a medal of distinction on finish- 
ing her studies at the Conservatory. Wassily Safonoff was 
her master, who was of great importance as the eminent 
pedagogue, by his method, indicated the right way for 
musical training. Serious work and wide knowledge were in 
his opinion the basis for a well-educated musician. 

Another sister, Helena Gnessin, had Safonoff too for 
master and also Busoni, who predicted a brilliant career for 
her as pianist, but she gave it up, preferring the harder work 
of a piano-teacher, interested in the welfare of the school, 
and loving her work and the pupils. There are, indeed, five 
Gnessin sisters, all five teachers at the school, working with 
assiduity and talent. One of them died a few years ago—a 
great sorrow for the school and its pupils. 

The Gnessin School from its very first steps went on 
brilliantly. Among the students were musicians who with 
time gained great fame, as Nikolai Orloff, Yourassofsky, 
composer of the opera Trilby, and some others. At present 
a very young pianist, Oborin, delighted the audience at a 
contest at Gnessin School, and at the Conservatory, where 
he performed pieces for gaining the grade of a Free Soloist. 
With time the world, will hear more about him. He is a 
rising pianist of rare form and talent 

Tue YounGsters PLay 

On February 15, 1925, the Gnessin School celebrated the 
thirtieth year of its existence. It was a glorious celebration 
The large hall of the conservatory, with several thousand 
seats, was filled to the upmost. The audience consisted of 
parents, relatives, friends of the students, and some im- 
portant persons of the town. It was a touching sight when 
the young pupils stepped out on_ the platform to perform 
their pieces; and they did it well, the little ones. It was 
a pleasure to listen to them. A boy of about ten years of 
age, little Vilatshen, performed his own composition of 
value, a fugue with variations. The elder students dis 
tinguished themselves by brilliant performances of classic 
and modern music, with fluent technic and deep musical 
understanding. The sisters Eugenie and Helena expressed 
warm feeling for their work and their pupils. Great en- 
thusiasm was manifested. It was a joyful feast for the 
pupils too. Really, such a celebration has seldom occurred 
here. 

The Gnessin School has about 500 pupils and forty-five 
members of educational forces—professors and_ teachers. 
The Gnessins had the lucky chance of gaining Michael 
Gnessin as professor for the high classes. A_ brother of 
the sisters Gnessin, he was educated at the Conservatory 
at Petersburg (Leningrad), under the guidance of Rimsky 
Korsakoff and Liadoff. His symphonies and some other 
compositions for orchestra reveal rich harmony and deep 
thoughts. His “Lieder” are precious pearls of beauty 
Fame is predicted for him. 

There always was great activity at the 
with many student recitals and competitions. Our great 
musicians have been present at these contests often: Rach 
maninoff, Medtner, Gretchaninoff, Gliére. Scriabin especially 
had been a great admirer of these performances; his own 
children were pupils there. 

In 1919 the Gnessin’s School 
Musical School of the State,” and in February, 1925, it had 
gained the grade of The Third Technical Music School 
No doubt that this school will suffice all the exigencies of a 
high musical education, such as could be given at a Con 
servatory, and Gnessin’s school is really like a substitution 
of this kind. The energy and good experience will help 
the Gnessin sisters in their striving forward, and they will 
succeed as they did in the thirty years of their activity. 
The school work is a great one. May it be a model for all 
other schools of this kind in Moscow, which all have well 
educated teachers at their head. 

With these conditions the musical gifts given to Russia 
by nature cannot perish. Music in Russia will go high 
and bring delight to the world. 


Novelties for the Philharmonic 


Willem Mengelberg has sent word to the Philharmonic 
Society of New York that he will include on the opening 
programs of the Philharmonic Orchestra this season an 
American work hitherto unheard in New York—Pan and 
the Priest, by Howard Hanson. Mr. Mengelberg’s list of 
novelties for his concerts with the Philharmonic is unusual- 
ly large this year. It includes, in addition to the Hanson 
work, the first American performance of a poem for violin 
and orchestra by Templeton Strong, an American composer 
now living in Geneva. Joseph Szigeti, to whom the com- 
position is dedicated, will be the soloist. At the same con 
cert, Mr. Szigeti will play a rarely heard violin concerto of 
Mozart. 

An unfamiliar Stravinsky 


Russia. 


Gnessin School 


Second 


was named “The 


work also is on Mr. Mengel- 
berg’s schedule, as well as the first New York perform- 
ances of the Scriabin piano concerto, with Gitta Gradova 
as soloist, and a Fantasy for piano and orchestra by Mil- 
haud. Mr. Mengelberg plans to produce for the first time 
in this country the third symphony of Szymanowsky, which 
calls for the services of a chorus and a tenor soloist. Other 
works ne w to the Philharmonic repertory will be a sinfonia 
of J. C. Bach, Bloch’s Israel, Honegger’s Tempest Over- 
ture, Paar’ three preludes from Palestrina, a de Falla 
composition for piano and orchestra, as well as several 
other compositions to be announced later. 


Alice Garrigue Mott Returns 
Alice Garrigue Mott returned from her European vacation 
on September 21 about noon, arriving on the S. S. Caledonia, 
and at three o’clock the same day her new season began. 
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— MASTER CLASSES IN VOICE TECHNIQUE 
with « VERITABLE MASTER IDEA 
HENRI ZA 


d them. See “The 
Studio: 30 West 72nd St. 


September 30, 


Psy- 
pnt of Voice,” pub. G. Schirmer, 
which is a Cm ete Vocal 

Phone 1467 Endicott 


DEANE DOSSERT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
1204 Carnegie Hall 





Tel. Circle 0737 


STEPHEN TOWNSEND 


Teacher of Singing—NEW YORK: 15 East 38th Street, Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday. BOSTON: 6 Newbury Street, Friday, Satur- 
day, Monday. Choral Director, N. Y. Society of the Friends of Music. 
VINCENT V. 


246 HUNTINGTON MUB BARD 


TEACHERS OF SINGING in all | tte he hes and pe o SASS. 


to singing 
Estelle LIEBLING 


SOPRANO 
Studio: 146 West 55th St., New York 


AMANN #3 


LIEBLING 
Specializes in Voice Placement 
Studio: 200 West 57th Street, New York. Phone Circle 9873 


MARCELLA GEON 


Pianist — Accompanist — Coach 
23 West 64th St.,N. Y. - ~- Phone 1452 Trafalgar 


MARGARET LADLEY McBRIDE 


Voice Culture — Accompanist 
Studio: 45 Pinehurst Ave., N. Y. Phone Billings 9476 








ARTHUR J. 








Tel.: 1787 Circle 





Associate Teacher with 


ATHERISE 











ETHEL WATSON VIRGINIA 


USHER LOS KAMP 


Coach - and - Concert 
Accompanist 
Phone: Susquehanna 3136 


Teacher of Singing 
Studios: 127 West 78th St., N. Y. 


EDGAR 


STILLMAN-KELLEY 


STEINWAY HALL - NEW YORK, N.Y. 


WILHELM FLAM 
Vocal Studio: Berlin-Wilmersdorf 


Assmannshausenerstr. lla. 


Present and past artist pupils include LEO SLEZAK, 
THEODOR SCHEIDL (Berlin Staatsoper), HELENE 
WILDBRUNN (Vienna Opera), LEO SCHUTZENDORF 
(Berlin Staatsoper), JOSEPH SCHWARZ, etc. 


MUSICIANSHIP 
TRINITY PRINCIPLE PEDAGOGY 


not “Do-re-mi”’ 
SIGHT SINGING { “ “Tntervals”’ 
“* “Numbers” 











Visitors Welcome—Schedule of 
Children, Teachers, sent 


classes 


for Adults, 

upon request, 
Address 

EFFA ELLIS PERFIELD 


121 Madison Avenue (30th Street) 
New York City Phone Ashiand 5551 








Information Bureau 
OF THE MUSICAL COURIER 


This department, which has been in successful operation 
for the past number of years, will continue to furnish in- 
—— on all subjects al interest to our readers, free of 
char; 

With the facilities at the disposal of the Musicat Counize 
it is qualified to dispense information on all musical subjects, 
making the department of value. 

The Musica. Covrigr will not, however, consent to act as 
intermediary between artists, gers and or: It 
will merely furnish facts. 

All communications should be addressed 
Information Bureau, Musical Courler 
487 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


OSCAR 
SAENGER 


Studios: 


6 East Eighty-first Street 
New York 


Consultations and voice trials by appointment only 
Tel. 8573 Butterfield L. Lilly, Sec’y 
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LINDSBORG, KAN. 


Linpsporc, Kans.—The twenty-fourth annual University 
Concert Course at the University of Kansas, as announced 
by Dean D. M. Swarthout of the School of Fine Arts, in- 
cludes the following attractions: The Kansas City Little 
Symphony, Alfred Cortot, the Manhattan Opera Company, 
the Pavley-Oukransky Ballet, Percy Grainger, Richard 
Crooks, Efrem Zimbalist, and two concerts, with soloists, 
by the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra. Other extra at- 
tractions will be brought by special arrangement. 

Several changes and additions have been made in the 
faculty of the School of Fine Arts at the University of 
Kansas according to announcement made recently by Dean 


Swarthout. Alice Moncrieff, contralto, replaces Minna 
Dorn. Mrs. Moncrieff comes from the Illinois Woman's 
College, Jacksonville, IIL. where, for the past two years, 


she has been head of the voice department. She has had 
extensive concert and oratorio work in the East and unusual 
success as a teacher. Kathryn Sutherlin, soprano, for the 
past four seasons a member of the Chicago Civic Opera 
Company and this summer a member of the Summer Opera 
Company at the Zoo Park, Cincinnati, replaces Louise 
Miller, who has been granted a year’s leave of absence for 
advanced study in New York City. Ella Bear, pianist, a 
student of Godowsky_ and Isadore Philipp, and for the past 
few years a teacher in piano at the Drake University, Des 
Moines, Iowa, comes to take the place of Fanny May 00 
who will spend the year in ee study at New York 
City on leave of absence. Lee Greene, pianist and organist, 
replaces Stewart Dickson. Helen Marcell is added to the 
faculty to take charge of classes in sight singing and ear 
training and students in organ. Helen Lindsey is added to 
the piano faculty. Enrollment in the School of Fine’ Arts 
for the coming year promises to be an unusually heavy 
one. 


Distinguished Guests at ‘Hotel Majestic 


Preparations for the season are being pushed ahead at the 
Hotel Majestic, and the president, Copeland Townsend, 
anticipates a considerable accession to the already large list 
of distinguished musical, theatrical, literary and artistic 
guests. Improvements, calculated to add considerably to the 
accommodations and attractiveness of the house, are ap- 
proaching completion, these including two new restaurants on 
the main floor. The elaborate decorations are in the hands 
of Signor Buccini, who is also redecorating the Glow Room 
and Ball Room. The Majestic String Ensemble, so well- 
known to radio fans, will again be directed by Theodore. 
Captain Jerome Hart, who has recently been on a tour of 
Europe, the British Isles and Canada on behalf of the man- 
agement, takes up the position of hospitality officer 

Among recent guests at the Majestic are the following: 
Clara Clemens Gabrilowitsch; Lucretia Goddard, the new 
soprano of the San Carlo Opera Company, and her singing 
teacher, Mme. Vinello Johnson; Ilse Marvenga, prima donna 
of The Student Prince Company; Florence French Lester, 
of Chicago; Betty Blythe and Greta Nissen, film actresses, 
and Paul Scardon. motion picture director; M. J. Gourland. 
Russian author and motion picture producer ; Dayiri Kawsaki 
and Jean Knott, writers. 
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FRIEDA HEMPEL 
with August Thyrsen of Berlin at the races in Paris (Wide World Photas) ; 


1—on the lake at St. Moritz, Switzerland; 


3—photographed with Huth, Royal Court or and 4—snapped with Leo Slezak, 


who, it will be remembered, sang at 


the Metropolitan some years ago with great success. 


Frieda Hempel Announces Return to Opera 


Beaming and radiant, fresh from a two-weeks’ vacation 
on a real Bavarian farm, Frieda Hempel, soprano, returned 
to Paris recently and announced on her arrival that she 
would return to opera in Europe following her activities in 
America this season. 

“T’m going to sing in opera again—and in Europe,” stated 
the singer to a reporter. “I’ve been longing to do it and 
unless plans miscarry I'll return from my concert work in 
America next May for operatic engagements in Paris, Ber- 
lin and other European centres. It has been five years 
since I sang in opera in America and eight years since my 
last operatic performance in Europe. 


“But I’m enjoying life immensely and find it full of good 
things,” continued the soprano. “My summer has been the 
most pleasant and what fun on that Bavarian farm. No 
automobiles, no noise—nothing but peace and contentment 
I went right out in the fields and stayed there all day, having 
a regular picnic of a time. Instead of riding in a limousine 
I settled down on the straw in an ox-cart and turned the 
clock back a hundred years without even thinking of Jenny 
Lind or anybody else, but just being like Penrod.” 

The singer was asked her mission in Paris 


“Oh, I must buy some new gowns—not that I used mine 
on the farm because there I wore glorious calico—and then 
I am going to flv to Berlin to see my eighty-two year old 


begin my tour.” 


father, after which I return to America to 








NEW YORK COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


Forty-seventh Year 114-116 EAST 85th STREET Incorporated 1878 
Under the University of the rover of New York 

CARL HEIN Di UGUST FRAEMCKE 2 ; 

All branches of music leading to Teachers’ Certificates, Dinlomas and Degrees. Master Classes in 

Piano under AUGUST FRAEMCKE; Vocal: CARL HEIN; Violin and Chamber Music: HANS LETZ; 

heory and Composition: Prof Dr. CORNELIUS RYBNER; Violoncello: WILLIAM EBANN; forty 

other eminent instructors, Individual instruction. Classes in Harmony, Sight Singing, Ear Training, Coun- 

terpoint and Composition. Free and Partial Scholarship Examinations week of October 11th. Catalogue on 
application. 


Ohe Cleteland Justitute of (Husic 


‘OFFERS 


COMPLETE COURSES FOR STUDENTS FOR ALL GRADES 


Two orchestras afford 
and professionals. 








diploma. 
teachers 
terms. 


course leads to teacher's certificate or 
opportunity for ensemble training. Special courses for 
The student residence is open during winter and summer 
Send for catalogue outlining courses and fees 
MRS. FRANKLYN B. SANDERS, Director 


Four year 


2827 Euclid Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 


NEW YORK PIANO CONSERVATORY 
and School of Affillated Arts. A. VERNE WESTLAKE, Mus. D., Director 
A FACULTY OF THIRTY-FIVE TEACHERS FOURTEEN BRANCH SCHOOLS 
REGULAR COURSES in all branches of music leading to diplomas and degrees 
200 West 57th Street, New York Circle 0872 

















Lambert T OE o UR 

FORMERLY METROPOLITAN OPERA CO 

a For Concert Enga is Apply to 
LOUDON CHARLTON 

New York 


Carnegie Hall 





THE BEAUFORT 
140 West 57th Street 
Tel. 3053 Circle 


VIGTOR HARRI 


TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 
(Member of the American Academy of Teachers of Singing) 


REGINA A, deSALES| ELINOR WHITTEMORE 


10 Rue La Verrier (off red’ Assas) Paris (6 me) Tel. Fleurus 40-37 Management R. E. Johnsten 1451 Broadway N, Y. 














AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


Chicago’s Foremost Scbool of Music and Dramatic Art 
Ninety Artist-Instructors Catalogue Mailed Free 


John J. Hattstaedt, President 
Karleton Hackett, Adolf Weidig, Heniot Levy, Associate Directors 


KimBaLt Hari, Cuaicaco, Ix. 

















Institute of Musical Art 


of the City of New York 
120 Claremont Avenue 
FRANK DAMROSCH, Director 


A school for serious students. Ali branches. Moderate tultion fees. 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


All talented advanced violin students will come under the personal observation and 
instruction of 


Prof. LEOPOLD AUER _ 
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«Music 


INCORPORATED 





S eseieniall 


(incinnati Conservatory « 


Founded 1867 


A Complete School of Music 


Instrumental Voice Culture Opera Languages Dancing Or- 
chestra Public Schoo! Music (accredited) and Drama Dept’s. 


Ideal Dormitories accommodating 300 on ten acre campus 


BERTHA BAUR, Director 


Catalogue sent on 
BURNET C. TUTHILL, General Manager 


Application 
Highland Avenue and Oak St., Cincinnati, Ohio 














CHARLES WAKEFIELD CADMAN| § BUTLER coe 


COMPOSER-PIANIST 
2220 Canyon Drive, Hollywood, Calif. 


DILLING 


HARPIST 
ie, Beret 2 oe, Sindio: 152 Ww. 


i. Fine Arts Building 


GRANBERRY 


PIANO SCHOOL 
ARTISTIC PIANO PLAYING 
Practical Training Course for Teachers. 
at. Booxiets—1i49 East 61st Sraeer, New Yore 


Chicago, Ill, i. 
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AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF APPLIED MUSIC 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
212 West Fifty-ninth Street, New York City 


FORT Y- FIRST SEASON OPENS OCTOBER 4 


Kate S. Chittenden, Dean of the Faculty 


Piano, Theory, Normal Training Course 
Write for catalogue: ETHEL. McINTOSH, Managing Director 














ar . 
Hall, New York. WN. ¥. Tol. Circle 10119, 





HUGHES 


Management of EOWIN HUGHES, 338 W. 89th St., New York 
Steinway Piano Duo-Art Records 


Joss REGNEAS 222" 








ADELAIDE FISCHER 
LYRIC SOPRANO 
Phene Nevine 1001 401 Kaabe Building, New York City 


ARNOLD CORNELISSEN 


Conductor Buffalo Symphony Orchestra 
“Although there was no rehearsal the orchestral accompaniment of 
my piano concerto op. 5, under ‘our baton, was excellent. 
*( Signed) Eaxst Vow Douwawyt.’ 


FRANCES SEBEL 


LYRIC SOPRANO 
CONCERT—OPERA—ORATORIO 
Management: R. E. Johnston, 1451 Broadway, New York City 
Personal Address: 164 West 79th St.. N. Y. Phone 9666 Endicott 


ETHEL NEWCOMB 


PIANIST 











WHITNEY POINT NEW YORK 


JOHANNES MACENDANZ 


Director Piano Department 
Utica Conservatory of Music ~ Utica, N. Y 


JOSEFIN HARTMAN VOLLMER 


COACH AND ACCOMPANIST 
“The perfect accompanist.”"—-Mme. Schumann-Heink 
236 West 70th St., New York City Phone 9930 Susquehanna 


ADALBERT OSTENDORFF 


PIANIST-INSTRUCTION 
Studio: 405 Carnegie Hall 
Write for appointment 


Mme. Marthe BRAARUD 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
65 East 54th St., New York Telephone 6747 Plaza 





New York City 




















ANTONIO BASSI 


Correspondent and representative of 
the Musical Courier for Milan, Italy. 
will be glad to hear from all Americans 
studying, gaging or playing in Italy, and is 
always at t service for information of any 
sort, which will be giadly furnished without 
charge by correspondence or in personal in- 
terviews. 

Milan Office of the Musical Courier, 

Via Durini, 31 


Telephone 19-345 























GALLI-CURCI 
SCHIPA 
RETHBERG 
TIBBETT 





Management 
Edis %.. Salter 


527 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
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May Beegle’s Busy Season 


May Beegle, Pittsburgh impresario, anticipates the most 
brilliant season in her career. More attractions have been 
booked by this well known manager for the season of 1926-27 
than in any previous year, and Pittsburgh is promised a most 
interesting season under this management. In addition to 
representing the Pittsburgh Orchestra Association for the 
eleventh season for a series of fourteen symphony con- 
certs, the series of May Beegle Concerts at Syria Mosque 
consists of eight stellar attractions. In addition to these 
courses, Miss Beegle will also have Chaliapin and Company 
in The Barber of Seville, and three performances by the 
Chicago Civic Opera Company. The orchestras to be heard 
in the symphony series include the Boston Symphony, Cin- 
cinnati, Cleveland, New York Philharmonic in January and 
again in March, the New York Symphony, and the Min 
neapolis Orchestra. The May Beegle Concerts include 
Tamaki Miura and the Manhattan Opera Company and 
Pavley aempieew A Sallet; Lucrezia Bori in a costume re 
cital; Ossip Gabrilowitsch, Mikhail Mordkin and his Russian 
tallet; Mary Lewis and Edward Johnson, in joint recital; 
Rosa and Carmela Ponselle in joint recital; Paul Kochanski, 
and Maria Jeritza. Other attractions under the May Beegle 
management during the season include the Ukrainian Na 


© A. Parry picture 
MAY BEEGLE 


tional Chous, Alexander Koshetz, conductor; Louis Caton; 
Sousa and his Band; Will Rogers and the DeReszke Singers ; 
Yale Glee and Banjo Club; Fritz Kreisler, Sergei Rach 
maninoff, Mme, Schumann Heink and Roland Hayes. E. L. 


Grainger Booked ‘Solidly for Two Years 


Percy Grainger is to play again in Honolulu on his re 
turn home from Australia next December. This will be 
the first of his nine return engagements for next year, the 
other cities being Montclair, N. J.; Asheville, N. C.; 
Lawrence, Kans.; St. Louis, Mo.; Winnipeg, Canada; 
Duluth, Minn.; Urbana, Ill. This list does not include 
New York, Boston and Chicago, where he appears annually, 
or any cities on the Pacific Coast where a tour has been 
arranged under the auspices of Steers, Behymer and Op 
penheimer for next April. This will be the fifth tour 
booked for this artist by the three managers. 

Mr. Grainger’s 1926-27 tour opens in the eastern terri- 
tory the first week of January, and he has not an open 
date until the close of his California and Northwestern con- 
certs the latter part of next April. From there he must 
return immediately to New York in order to attend re- 
hearsals for his orchestral concert in Town Hall on May 
10. This concert will be the last given by him in New Y ork 
until the season of 1928-29, as not only is he booked solidly 
in America but in Europe as well, where he will go in the 
autumn of 1927 to give piano recitals and conduct perform- 
ances of his orchestral, choral and chamber works, until 
the summer of 1928. 


Ziebalist and Neogele in Joint Recitel 


One of the interesting out-of-town concerts of the sum- 
mer was the joint recital given on September 7 at Stillington 
Hall, the private home of Leslie Buswell at Gloucester, Mass., 
by Efrem Zimbalist and Charles Naegele. The first part of 
the program was devoted to two short groups of solos each 
by Mr. Zimbalist and Mr. Naegele, the second part to the 
Cesar Franck sonata for violin and piano. Both of the 
artists are particularly distinguished for their musicianship, 
and it was this quality which came especially to the fore in 
the magnificent performance of the work. There was a 
large audience of invited guests representing the cream of 
North Shore society, and the entire program was thoroughly 
enjoyed. The guest of honor was Sir Esme Howard, 
British Ambassador to the United States, and among those 
in the audience were the Honorable Nicholas Longworth, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, Senator Capper, 
Col. A. Piatt Andrew, and Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Leiter. 
Mr. Buswell is planning a series of four subsc ription con- 
certs next summer, to be given under the auspices of the 
Stillington Music Club, which he is now organizing. 
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SOMMER 


HE pre-eminence 

of the Sohmer Piano 
as the ideal musical 
instrument of the home 
is further enhanced by 
Period encasements 
that give to it the 
added appeal of fine 
furniture. 


For more than half a 
century the Sohmer 
has enjoyed interna- 
tional fame for its 
extraordinary beauty 
of tone. The added 
charm of beautiful 
exteriors in various 
periods of furniture 
design, at but a slight 
increase in cost, makes 
it the most desirable 
piano for the home of 
good taste. 


Sohmer Pianos are made in various styles 
and sizes of Grands, Uprights, Players, 
and Reproducing Players, all of one qual- 
ity. Uprights from $700 and upward. 
Grands $1250 and upward. Period models 
in Queen Anne, Italian Renaissance, Louts 
XVI, Spanish Renaissance and Jacobean. 
Monthly terms of payment if desired. 
Illustrated Catalog mailed on request. 


SOHMER & CO. 


Established 1872 
31 WEST 57TH ST. 
NEW YORK 


Factory Astoria, L. I. 
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Mme. Davies Busy in London 
Clara Novello Davies, well known teacher of singing, 
York for a number of years 
She has taken a studio in 


who has had a studio in New 
past, is now settled in London. 


the Strand and opened her season on September 5. 
Martindale, young singer, who has been teaching the Davies 


method in Toronto, is now in London, and 
assistant for the coming season. 
studied with Mme. 


later on and resume her work there. 


Latvian Composer Comes to America 


Jan Vitolin, many of whose compositions for symphony 
orchestra have been performed and are well known in Riga, 
has arrived in New York. During the last six years Mr. 
Vitolin was connected with the Latvian National Opera in 


Mme. Sally Hadley, who 
Davies when in New York, has been 
spending the summer with her and continuing her work. 
Mme. Davies has hopes and expects to return to New York 


MUSICAL 


one of the local papers: 
Hugh 


in G minor. 


will act as her 


national dances. 
success for the composer.” 


fices in Aeolian Hall, 
the 


Riga, and was in charge of the bassoon class at the Latvian 
Conservatory. He also conducted the Symphony Orchestra 
in Riga after which he received the following comment in 
“The third symphonic concert was 
conducted by Jan Vitolin, who performed his own symphony 
The work makes a good impression by its fire 
and excellence of composition. 
edge of the orchestra, of the individuality of every instru- 
ment and of the technic of instrumentation, make it possible 
for him to orchestrate his works with a sure hand. 
movements are interesting, especially the scherzo founded on 
The symphony was an entire and deserved 


Haensel & Jones Moves to Steinway Hall 

Haensel & Jones, concert managers, having occupied of 
4 i New York, 
first tenants in the 42nd Street building, 
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Mr. Vitolin’s close knowl- 


All the mediately 


pany, 
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opened in October, of that year, announce the removal of 
the offices to Steinway Hall, 113 West 57th street. 


Raisa and Rimini Return 
Rosa Raisa, soprano of the Chicago Civic Opera Company, 
and her husband, Giacomo Rimini, baritone of the same or 
ganization, arrived on the S.S. Leviathan on September 27 
after a five months’ vacation abroad. 
for Los 
engagement to appear with the Los 


27, 
They will leave im- 
Angeles where they have a two weeks’ 
Angeles Opera Com- 


Early in November the couple will give joint recitals 


in South Bend, Kalamazoo and Indianapolis, betore they be- 


gin their regular season with h the Chicago Opera. 





since 1912, being among 
which was 














F DEMMS scx 
7 CONCERT- ORATORIO- RECITAL 

306 West 107th Street, New York 
DORWIN’S srt015 


A School of Individual Instruction 
528/72 Penn St. Reading, Pa. 


HEIZER MUSIC SCHOOL 


Direction of Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Heizer 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA 1215 Douglas Street 


Lillian Croxton 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 


Concerts — Recitals 
Management: 
Standard Booking Office 
17 East 42nd Street, 
New York City 


USK v= 


118 N. La Salle St. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Now Concertizing in Europe 
Entire Season from Sept. 1, 1926 
In America 

















FRANCO 


DE GREGORIO 


Tenor ¥ 
VOICE CULTURE - COACH 


New Studios: 166 West 72nd St., New York 


N ORMAN CURTIS 


PIANIST and TEACHER 
$9 East 27th Street, New York City Madison Square 4539 














+ HAMILTON MORRIS 


$35 Lincoln Place, Brooklyn, N. ¥. Tel. 6935 Lafayette 


Ernesto 


FLORENCE — 


CONSOLO 


TEACHING NOVEMBER - MAY 
25 Via Benedetto Varchi — ITALY 


HAROLD | 


Tenor—Voice Teacher 


FR 
ances.sEppo" DUZEE 


320 West 91st St., 





VAN 


New York Phone 8577 Schuyler. 








Pianist 





PAUL MORENZO 


Teacher of Singing 
BERLIN, Germany 
Temporary Address: care of American Express Co., Charlottenstr. 





Marguerite 


POTTER 


CONTRALTO 
Concerts—Lecture Recitals 
Voice Studios, 817 Steinway 
Hall, : & 
Technique and Interpretation 
Privately and in Class 
4 Tel. 6796 Raymond 








POLIA MELIDES - HERMIDES 


Piano and Vocal Instruction 
VIENNA SCHOOL 
Studio: 344 Fort Washington Ave., N. Y. City 
Telephone Wadsworth 9983—9-11 A. M. 





MME, CAROLINE 


LOWE 


VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 


Theatrical Singers’ Troubles Adjusted 
Studie: Chickering Hall, 29 W. Sith St., Studio 7A, N.¥., Plaza 2690 





wm. PHILLIPS 


BARITONE 
Bush Conservatory, Chico ra 


WALTER LEARY 


BARITONE 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 134 West 87th St., N. Y. C. 
Tel. Schuyler 0480 
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Invaluable when travelling, or 
living in small rooms. 

Perfect touch, weight variable. 
Excellent for keeping a reper- 
toire, perfecting technic, and 
strengthening fingers. 


Virgil Piano School Co. 
139 West 72nd Street, New York 





VIRGIL PORTABLE KEYBOARD 


For Pianists and Piano Students 
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Composer-Pianist 
Voice Coach 
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La FORGE- BERUMEN STUDIOS 


Concert Pianist and pesegoqee Spceteheng In 


Interpretation and Technique 





STUDIO: 14 WEST 68th ST.. NEW YORK 


Fall Term Begins September Ist 


PHONE TRAFALGAR 8993 























The Longy School of Music 
TWELFTH SEASON 
Private and Class Instruction in Solfege, Har- 
mony, Counterpoint and Rhythmic-Gymnastics 
All branches of Instrumental Instruction 


SCHOOL YEAR BEGINS OCTOBER FIRST 


Office open for registration September 15th 
Catalogue sent upon request 


103 HEMENWAY STREET 


Steinert Pianos Used 


TELEPHONE KENmore 1328 
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The Vanderbilt Studios 
of New York 
Branches: 
13-15 East 38th Street, near Fifth Avenue 
15 East Ninth Street, near Fifth Avenue. 
342-344 West 56th Street, opposite new 
Metropolitan Opera House site. 
Renting office, 342 West 56th Street, 
Columbus 1070 
Columbus 5089 
ly pi b-letting at 15 East 38th St. 
wg ee ee Caledonia 2777 


Several resident studios with piano for sum- 





mer sub-let. Inquire at renting office. 
Mrs. Mabel Duble-Scheele, Proprietor 


METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 
STUDIOS—Several large studios are 
available unfurnished on yearly lease, also 
sublet part time. For particulars inquire 
of Manager, Mr. Black, 1425 Broadway, 
New York. Tel.: Penn 2634. 


7X PERIENCED teacher and singer (Con- 

tralto) is available two or three days a 
week for School in New York or vicinity. 
Address: Edna Walgrove Wilson, 401 
West 118th Street, New York City (Apt. 
1). Telephone: Yellowstone 7423. 
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DRAMATIC SOPRANO just. returned 
from four and one-half years’ study in 
Germany seeks good field for activity. Pre- 
pared for opera, concert and teaching ac- 
cording to a wonderful newly- discovered 
principle of singing. Address: me Fy 
care of Musica Courter, 437 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York. 


OSBORNE STUDIO BLDG., 57th St. and 
7th Ave. Part time use of large music 
studio. Excellently appointed for teachers. 
Telephone Circle 6057, Suite 10 C. A. 


NEW YORK MUSICAL CLUB offers 
part scholarship. Eight months of vocal 
training in New York City. Auditions 
now. Address “A. C. S.,” care of Musi- 
rn 437 Fifth Avenue, New 

ork. 











BERLIN, GERMANY: Music students 
will find large rooms with full board, and 
reasonable terms, at home of distinguished 
family. References, Editor-in-Chief of 
Musica Courter. Address Prof. Dr. M. | 
Schaefer, 24 Klopstock Strasse, Berlin, | 
Germany. | 


| MARGUERITE 


WANTED-—A fine singer for leading South- 
ern College Conservatory. Sali ary twenty 
five hundred. Other good musicians also 
desired. The Interstate Teachers’ Agency, 
606 New Orleans Bank Building, New 


Orleans, La. 


R¢ YBE RT MAITLAND the famous E english 
Concert and Oratorio Bass-baritone, is 
open to receive offers regarding Director 














ship of a large Choral Society or Master 
class in University, College or Conserva- 
tory. Write Management M. Bergin, care 
of Marks Publishing Co., 226 West 46th 
Street, New York City, where concert and 
Oratorio dates may also be booked. 
STUDIO TO SUBLET—Very attractive 
and well furnished studio and w aiting room. 
Two excellent Steinway Grz and Pianos 
Two or three afternoons a week Apply 
Michelson, 149 East 61st Street, New York 


POTTER will sublet her 
large attractive studio in Steinway Hall 








for part time. Full information by call- 
ing Raymond 6795. 


ADEL 


PHIL PHIA ORCHESTRA 
TICKETS—Would like to acquire, tem 
porarily or permanently, two subscription 
tickets for whole or part of season. Lib- 
eral premium paid. Address: “W. J. H.” 
care of Musicat Courter, 437 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York. 

ACCOMPANIST — familiar with vocal 


repertoire, desires regular work for the sea- 
son, recitals, studio. Address: “F. N. H.,’ 
care of Musica Courter, 437 Fifth 
nue, New York 


Ave 


50 WEST 67TH STREE1 


Studio for rent 


Mondays and Tuesdays. Steinway Grand 
Piano Waiting room. Address: 
“M. N. R.,” care of Musicat Counties, 


437 Fifth Avenue, New York, 


STUDIO FOR TEACHERS--A _ very 
beautiful studio with two concert grands 
can be had Mondays, Wednesdays, Thurs- 
days—or part of those days. Studio 820 
Steinway Hall, 109 West 57th Street, New 
York City. Tel.: Circle 4451. Residence 
tel.: Wadsworth 0763 


















































MUSICAL COURIER 


met with much success in conducting the supervisors’ sum- 
mer course at the Plattsburg State Normal School. She 
was presented in song recital before a large audience, giving 
a varied and taxing program, responding to insistent ap- 
plause with a number of encores. She liad the artistic 
support of Avery Rogers at the piano. 

One of the worthwhile programs recently heard at the 


34 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Burrato, N. Y Ihe series of musicales arranged by 
{rnold Cornelissen for presentation in his artistic summer 
home at South Wales came to a fitting climax in the one 
given by Edna Zahn, soprano, with Wendell Keeney at the 
piano; Jan Wolanck, violinist; Beth Bowman, pianist. Miss 
Zahn's beautiful and rare interpretative art made deep 


voice 


September 30, 1926 


Hotel Statler was the recital given by Conrad Rundell, 
tenor; Guida Fraser, soprano; Edwin Rundeil, violinist, and 
Elmer Brost, accompanist. 

The first of the American Artist Club series of concerts 
was given, September 8, in the Hotel Buffalo, the partici- 
pants being Elvira Ruppel, soprano; Marie McKenna, pianist 
and also Victor and Ethel Danna. L. H. M. 





impression in her rendition of songs in Italian, French, Ger- 
man and English, and she was most generous in granting 
encores im to insistent applause. In the Szyman- 
wsky sonata for violin and piano, Mr. Wolanek and Miss 
Bowman perfect unity and brilliance of execu 
ti repeated in the later group of violin solos with added 
\ former musicale featured Kurt Pauer as pianist 
Schubert Quintet with Messrs. Ball, Fisher, Manches 
Helen Douglass, mezzo-soprano, assist 
Marjorie Harwood Kemp, soprano, with Arnold 
cn, accompanist, and Patricia Boyle, piano soloist, 
in the third of the all of which 
ssful 


nel GREAT ADVANCEMENT IN GROWTH 
evidenced aA 

Carre Louise Dunning recently completed her normal train- 
ing class in New York, but has remained in the metropolis 
for several weeks busy on a new work she is about to in- 


and Dautscher 


the participant 
most succt 
{cMullen wa 


Series, 


in charge of the musical programs 
International Apple Growers’ As 
Statles had as participants idelle 
New York, and, as local soloists, Edna 
Stranahan, mezzo-soprano; Richard 
Orchestra, a trio from the 
Bertha Drescher, 


r the Convention of the 

Hotel 

prano ol 

‘ahn, sopran | 

Miller, tenor; Joseph Ball's 

Buffaio Operatic Company comprising 

Ruth Pettit and Arthur King Barnes 

Mabelle Heynemaner, manager of the Buffalo Operatic 

, presented an enjoyable program before the Greater 
Advertising Club, the artists participating being 
Drescher, soprano; Ruth Pettit, contralto; Arthur 
! Arthur Bolt and Malcolm Brock, 


Barnes, baritone 
; William Thomas, bass, and Gustav Nelson, accom 


and 


abelle 


{ ompany 
B 1 sk 
Bertha 
King 
tenors 
pamst 

Edna W 


mal School 


Nor 


she 


visor of music at the Buffalo 
from Plattsburg where 


Hurd 


has ju 


super 
t returned CARRE LOUISE 
left to right) Bessie 
Cliff, Long Island, N. 
Twin Falls, Idaho; Bernice Clay, 
Urs. Robin Ogden, Waterbury, Conn. ; 
Barcus, Ft. Worth, Texas; Pauline K, Dean, 
Pa.; Frances T. Williamson, Richmond, Va.; 
Sallie Peay, Little Rock, Ark.; 
De Nyse, Larchmont, N. Y.; Catherine 

Nina Basnight, 


(Third row, 
Hanck, Sea Y.; Lucie 
Tiffin, Ohio; 


Seminole, 
Mrs. E. 


Matchless 


Bird, Detroit, Mich.; 


Vrs. Charles B iselee: "Me mphis, Tenn. 


PIAN troduce for which she has had urgent requests for several 
years. Although she holds but one normal class a year, Mrs. 
Dunning tries to visit different sections of the country where 
there are large numbers of Dunning teachers. En route 
to her winter home in Los Angeles, Cal., Mrs. Dunning will 
stop at Dallas, Texas, where she will confer with the new 
president of the National Association of Dunning Teachers. 


Of Ple asin Tone \t the annual meeting held in New York on August 14 

and Touch that | ate "Texas Vice President, Catheriac Tees’ Mew. York: 

An Student can Secretary, Grace Hamilton, Amarillo, Texas; Recording 
ord to Buyro 


Secretarv, Clarissa Herrick, Boston, Mass.: treasurer, Elise 
Badorsed by Musical Celebrities 
: —., 














n Instrument 


toyee, New York; parliamentarian, Mrs, Annie Northway, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


The past year has been one of great advancement and 
growth for the Dunning System, so much so that its advo- 
cates now have their own paper called the Dunning Messen- 
ger, consisting of twenty-eight pages devoted to matters of in- 
terest to Dunning teachers, who exchange ideas and ex- 
neriences which are of inestimable value to readers. The 
Dunning work has grown to such an extent that its ex- 
ponents hold their own conventions in | different sections of 


MIL 1¢ N PIANO 


Vows lonk 


Steinert Neate 


THE EXCLUSIVE 
=== P| ANOS 


M. STEINERT & SONS, Steinert Hall, 162 Boylston St. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Susong, Harriet Bacon MacDonald, 
Watkins, Oklahoma City, 
Ardath Johnson, 
Gladys M. Glenn, Amarillo, 
Okla. ; 
D. Boyce, 
(second row) Laura McDonald, Kansas City, Mo.; 


New Be ra, N.C.2 


Ind.; Mrs, Dunning, New York City; Ni sn } 

grift, Pa.; Nelle May, Portland, Ore.; Clarissa Herrick, Boston, " 
Sherman, Texas; (first row) Ide ‘lina ( onoly, Amarillo, Texas; sf 

N. Y.; Maude Anderson, Greensboro, N. ¢ - "Frances oe Il, St. John, Canada; 


OF 
DUNNING SYSTEM YEAR 
successful convention of Dunning 


Ore., where over two hun- 
present from the states of 


IN PAST 
the country. A _ most 
teachers was held in Portland, 
dred Dunning teachers were 


DUNNING’S 1926 SUMMER NORMAL CLASS IN NEW YORK. 


Elsie D. 
Bryant, 


Mrs. Philo C. McCulley, 
Okla.; Lanna Brooks, Lebanon, Pa.; Grace 
Aleta B. Hyder, Grace E. Hamilton, Amarillo, Texas; 

Texas; Leona M. Lilley, Salamanca, N. Y. llie E. 
Elma Weller, Salem, Ore.; Lucile Widmair, P hiladelphia, 
New York City; Florence Hunt, Greensboro, N. C.: 

Myrtle McKay, Dallas, Texas; Genie 
Ada Smith, nppring Valley, N. Y.; Mary Donovan, Yorktown, 
Nettie Orr, Selma, Ind.; Lillian Mohney, Vander- 
Mary Burke, Jacksonville, Fla.: Beatrice Eikel, 
Texas; ne Hawley, Massena, 
Burke, San Francisco, Cal.; 
New York ) 


Dallas, Texas; 


Mass.: 
Anne D. Evans, Bonham, 
Katherine 
(Photo by Belleclaire Studio, 
Washington, Oregon, Montana and Idaho. The convention 
embodied everything that a regulation convention could have, 
even to a ride up the ¢ olumbia Rive rand a saan 


¥ ix X EXO {am 
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“THE HOUSE OF GRANDS" 


Concert, Parlor and Small Grands 
Period and Modern Designs 
Exclusive Manufacturers of the 
Grand in Upright Form 
Reproducing and Player-Pianos 
Welte-Mignon, Licensee, and Cecilian 


Bush & Lane Piano Company 


Holland, Michigan 
Write for Art Catalog 








LESTER PIA 


ONE OF THE 
OLD MAKES 











BALDWIN 


Cincinnati z 2 











Manufacturers of the 


WING & SON, 
WING PIANO 
A musical instrument manufactured in the musical center of -America for forty-nine years 
Factory and Ofices Ninth Ave., Hudson and | 3th Streets, New York 


Davenport 

















- I Veac y 


-DAVEN PORT ~TREACY| 
PIANO 
[irilt for tlic StudioDe Tightful 

int lone and Touch: Moderate in Price 


' 


Piano Co, New York 





MUSICAL COURIER 
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STEINWAY] | Stl & Hatin 
PIAN OSs ' “THE STRADIVARIUS 


OF PIANOS” 





Are Everywhere Known As 
THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD | Everywhere recognized as mu- 
| sically the most beautiful piano 


the world has ever known. 





STEINWAY & SONS : MASON & HAMLIN CO. 


NEW YORK LONDON HAMBURG I ae 
BOSTON - NEW YORK 


Represented by the Foremost Dealers Everywhere 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








RANICH-&-BACH 
SS Ultra-Quality PIANOS 
and PLAYER PIANOS 


Established 1864 ENDORSED BY MUSICAL ARTISTS EVERYWHERE New York City 











A.B.Chase 


America's Finest Piano 


The Celco Reproducing Medium may 
now be had in A. B. Chase Grands. 


A. B. CHASE PIANO CO., )D/vision United Piano Corporation 
Executive Offices: NORWALK, OHIO 














The PAUL ALTHOUSE WRITES: 


Name 4 ohme l Mera it, 
The Autopiano Company, 


623 West 50th Street, 
on a piano is a guarantee of quality ; ona a 
a synonym for artistic excellence. ria, ere: cortetele). 10: tn, canguiatalel. an oee 

For fifty years the Sohmer family Tetepinns wath 1 cauotian ane of toe tout gitgors 
have been making Sohmer pianos. a 00 exquisitely beautiful in tone and expres 

To make the most artistic piano a ee ee 
possible has been the one aim, and incerely, 
its accomplishment is evidenced by 
the fact that: 


There are more Sohmers in use in the Metro- 


politan District than any other artistic piano. THE AUTOPI ANO COMP ANY 
SOHMER & CO., 31 West 57th St, NEW YORK 629 West 50th Street New York 





























EILERT PRINTING COMPANY, 318-326 WEST THIRTY-NINTH STREET. NEW YORK 














MUSICAL@URIER 


eekly Review or me Worlds Music 

















Melvena Passmore 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 


WHO CREATED A CREDITABLE SUCCESS BY HER BEAUTIFUL SINGING THIS SEASON WITH 
THE CINCINNATI SUMMER OPERA 




















